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spelling) , or total communication method of instruction; and that the 
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subjects. Brown Parent Attitude Scale, Semantic Differential, and 
classroom observation. Major study findings are summarized such as 
that reading skills were comparable to those of hearing peers, and 
that there was an overall lack of improvement in articulation scores 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



In the fall of 1969, a longitudinal evaluation of preschool pro- 
grams for hearing impaired children was begun. Its purpose was to 
assess the effectiveness of various early intervention strategies cur- 
rently being employed in the education of the deaf in order to facili- 
tate identification and isolation of variables predictive of success. 

The initial year of the evaluation was devoted to organizing and 
to planning during which formal commitments were given and received 
from participating programs following visitations and/or discussions with 
administrators and personnel. The majority of time during this first 
year was spent in the development and piloting of assessment techniques. 
Testing was facilitated by the proximity and cooperation of two pre- 
school programs for the hearing impaired in the Minneapolis-St . Paul 
area. 

Because deafness is a low incidence handicap, problems of evalua- 
tion are intensified. For this reason the study extended over a wide 
geographical area in order to encompass the desired variety of programs. 
The seven programs which participated in the evaluation represent a 
diversity of educational methodologies, organizational structures , and 
philosophies in the education of the deaf. Program methodologies iuclude 
oral-aural, total communication and the Rochester method. 

During the course of the evaluation instruments were constructed 
and revised to assess the children's communicative abilities, both re- 
ceptive and expressive, their articulator/ skills, academic achievement, 
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level of cognitive functioning and psycholinguistic abilities. Addi- 
tional scales to evaluate parental attitude, classroom structure and 
conimunicatiori within the classroom (between students as well as between 
student and teacher) were also developed and adapted for use in the 
evaluation. The titles of those instruments administered are summarized 
in Table 1. 

For an objective evaluation it was deemed mandatory to have input 
from highly qualified professionals reflecting various philosophical 
viewpoints- Therefore, a balanced committee representing the disci- 
plines of Audiology, Psychology, and Psychollnguistics was convened to 
provide technical assistance and maintain objectivity. Throughout the 
evaluation, members of this committee continued to provide their assis- 
tance and expertise, serving as ongoing consultants and resource per- 
sonnel. 

In the subsequent four years, 1970-1974, test data were collected 
on the longitudinal sample. Each spring (March through May), visits 
to the seven programs were made by a team of investigators who tested 
the students and observed in their classrooms. In 1970 and 1974 fall 
visits were made to administer the Leiter International Performance Scale 
and the Performance section of the Weschler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren (Wise), respectively. Following compilation of each year's data, an 
annual research progress report was published (Moores & Mclntyre, 1971; 
Moores, Mclntyre & Weiss, 1972; Moores, Weiss & Goodwin, 1973; 1974). 
These annual reports from the evaluation emphasized methodological, 
etiological and pygrammatic comparisons. The current report will focus 
on the characteristics of the sample as a whole since the authors feel 
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Table 1 



Instruments Employed in the Longitudinal Evaluation 
of Preschool Programs of Hearing Impaired Children 



A- 



Instrument 



School Year Administered 
1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 



Leiter International 
Performance Scale 

Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (ITPA) 

Metropolitan Reading 
Tests (MRT) 

Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) 

Receptiye Communication 
Scale (Core Items) 

Receptive Communication 
Scale (Passives, Negatives 
and Verb Tense Supplement) 

Expressive Communication Scale 

Articulation Measure 

Wise Performance Scale 

Matching Familiar Figures Test 

Measures of Early Cognitive 



Development 



Brown Parent Attitude Scale 

Parent's Semantic Differ- 
ential Scale 

Classroom Coimnunication 
Analysis 

Classroom Observation 
Schedule 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



1973-74 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
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that the diversity of the subjects has provided a sample generally 
representative of profoundly hearing impaired preschool children. 
The pfirrfeiclpating subjects received services in a variety of set- 
tings including public school based programs, residential day set- j 
tings, full-time residential settings, and settings in which children 
were mainstreamed into regular class settings. A breakdown of student 
placement within these categories as of spring 1974 is presented in 

Table 2. y 

. * / 

Review of Literature 

The major impetus for the present project lies in the belief that 
there are extremely important and complex issues in the education of 
preschool deaf children wl|ich should be investigated. These include 
questions of methodology, placement, program orientation, structure 
and emphasis. It is hoped that the broad foci of the present project , 
will impel other researchers to address themselves to these and related 
issues of practical importance in the education of young deaf children. 
To dat6, relatively few investigations of such proportion have been 
undertaken. I 

The apparent lack of comprehensive data may be traced to two primary 
sources. First, the numerous problems in evaluating the effectiveness 
of preschool programs are compounded by the added dimension of deafness. 
The difficulty in assembling a sufficiently large sample, the overriding 

factor of effectively communicating with the yd'ung deaf child, and the 

/ • ■ 

lack of evaluation with /instruments appropriate for use with a popula- 
tion of preschool deaf /children are some of the difficulties encountered 
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in the collection of empirical data. 

Another and perhaps even more inhibiting factor is the highly 
emotional nature of the question of educational methodology with young 
deaf children. In a report to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare (Babbidge, 1965), it was noted that for more than 100 years 
emotion has served as a substitute for research in the education of 
the deaf. Some educators firmly believe that the use of any kind of 
manual communication will prevent the development of speech and language 
and result in a mute subculture, while others believe Just as firmly 
that depriving a deaf child of manual communication will cause irre- 
parable linguistic, educational, and emotional damage. Given such a 
climate, most researchers prefer to investigate other questions in the 
area of deafness. 

Neither concern should impede the objective analysis of the evalu- 
ation of young deaf children. Educational decisions must be made daily, 
..and if little information exists, these decisions will continue to 
be made on the basis of emotion and other less reliable factors^ The 
necessity for sound, empirically based information to assist in the 
educational decision making process becomes even more urgent in light 
of the recent proliferation of preschool programs for the hearing impaired. 

According to information presented in the Annual Directory of Pro- 
grams and Services of the American Annals of the Deaf , the number of 
deaf children served py preschool programs has increased tremendously 
in the past ten years (Doctor, 1962; Craig, 1975) to the extent that 
the majority of deaf children in urban areas are lik^iy to have been 

I 
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identified and to have received some treatment before entering school. 
Unfortunate exceptions are very young Chicano, Black and Indian 
children, who are less frequently diagnosed and served. 

Existing studies tangential to the focus of the current inquiry 
have dealt with various aspects of educating the deaf including the 
academic achievement of such students, effectiveness of preschool pro- 
grams, methodological comparisons and studies of deaf children of deaf 
parents.^ A review of the academic achievement of deaf students leads 
to discouraging conclusions. There is evidence to support the asser- 
tion that the majority of graduates of educational systems for the deaf 
are undereducated. Deaf adolescents and adults of average intelligence 
in North America and Europe are reportedly unable to read at the fifth 
grade level (Furth, 1966; Norden", 1970; Wright stone, Aranow & Moskowitz, 

1963) , lack basic linguistic skills in the language of the hearing 
community (Moores , 1970a; Simmons, 1962; Tervoort & Verbeck, 1967), 
and are incapable of receiving and expressing oral communication on 
anything but an elementary level (Montgomery, 1966; Report of the Chief 
Jledical Officer of the British Department of Education and Services, 

1964) . 

Studies focusing on evaluation of preschool programs have reported 
similar results suggesting few or no differences between deaf children 
with preschool training and those who have not been involved in pre- 
school programs. Craig (1964) found no differences of speechreading 
skills between children with preschool experiences and those with no 
such experience* 

In a comparison between children who received preschool training 




8 

and those who did not, Phillips (1963) found that by age nine no differ- 
ences existed between preschool and nonpreschool groups in the areas 
of language arts, arithmetic and socialization. 

McCroskey (1968) found some differences between children who 
participated in a home centered program with an auditory emphasis and 

r 

a control group of children who received no preschool training. Differ- 
ences favored the control group; however, since the hearing losses of 
the control were less severe and the IQ somewhat higher, it is diffi- 
cult to generalize from these results. 

As part of a follow-up study of graduates of the Tracy Clinic 
from 1944-1968, Vernon and Koh (1971) matched graduates with non-preschool 
deaf controls it)i age, IQ, and sex. There were no differences between 
subjects trained at the Tracy Clinic and those with no preschool exper- 
ience in speech, speechreading, academic achievement or reading. 

These above cited research efforts conducted by nonaffiliated in- 
vestigators compare children trained in oral-only preschools with those 
who received no preschool training (Craig, 1964; Phillips , '1963) ; 
McCroskey, 1968; Vernon & Koh, 1970). These inquiries illustrate the 
absence of consistent findings of superiority between the preschool and 
non-preschool groups. 

There is also a body of research conducted by individuals evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of programs with which they have been closely 
affiliated (Hester, 1963; McCroskey, 1968; Simmons, 1962; Craig, Craig 
& DiJohnson, 1972; McConnell & Horton, 1970). In many cases these re- 
ports are basically explanations and justifications of certain pro- 
cedures. Such evaluations serve a useful purpose, but they are usually 
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limited to one program and raise a number of problems, the greatest 
of which is the difficulty of assignment and treatment of children, 
that is, effectively accommodating experimental and control sub- 
ejects within the same program. 

With the exception of the findings of the present study (Moores 
& Mclntyre, 1971; Moores, Mclntyre & Weiss, 1972; Moores, Weiss & 
Goodwin, 1973i Moores, Weiss & Goodwin, 1974) very few studies directly 
comparing the ^fficiency of methodologies have been undertaken. One 
such study was Conducted by Quigley (1969) who reported that preschool 
children taught by the Rochester Method (the simultaneous lise-ef speech 
and fingerspelling) were superior to children taught by the Or#l-Only 

approach in measures of speechreading, reading, and written langt^age. 

^ \ 

Hoemann (1972) investigated the use of fingerspelling versus signihg 

by 6- to 12-year-old pupils in a referent description task requiring 

subjects to label pictures of common objects for a peer receiver. 

The findings illustrated that facility with fingerspelling contributed 

to vocabulary acquisition and mastery. Results from a 1973 (Hoemann, 

1974) follow-up study indicated that the impact of fingerspelling on 

language behavior is greatest when implemented at the onset of the 

student's formal education. 

Recent research on the relative superiority of deaf cliildren of 

<t 

deaf parents has had a great and growing impact on the field. These 

i 

f ladings suggest that deaf children of deaf parents tend to be better 
adjusted, to achieve academically at a V^g^er level, to have better 
language abilities, and to have equivalent speech development in com- 
parison to deaf children of hearing parents (Best, 1972; Meadow, 1967; 
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Quigley & Frisina, 1961; Stevenson, 1964; Stuckless & Bitch, 1966; 
Vernon & Koh, 1970). Of great importance is the evidence that deaf 
children of deaf parents increase their relative advantage with age 
so that by late adolescence their superiority is much more pronounced. 

In view of thes^ findings in favor of deaf children of deaf 
parents, which may have been the result of an exposure to signs from 
birth^ and because stiidies of Oral-Only programs have shown no differ- 
ences or illustrated only temporary effects, it has been argued that 
many preschool programs have failed because they have been restricted 
to Oral-Only instruction (Vernon & Koh, 1971). Thus^, it has been 
hypothesized that perhaps the addition of manual communication would 
improve results. Such reasoning has led to the development of many 
recent preschool programs utilizing a system dubbed Total Communica- 
tion which involves the use of signs, f ingerspelling, and oral-aural 
communication. 

Although the evidence of the superiority of deaf children of 
deaf parents is substantial, it does not necessarily follow that the 
use of manual communication in preschool programs will produce better 
results. At present, no data exist, again excepting the present study, 
on the comparative efficacy of Total Communication as opposed to either 
an Oral-Aural method or the Rochester Method. (For a comprehensive 
treatment of research on manual communication, the reader is referred 
to reviews by Moores, 1971, 1974.) 

The rationale for this inquUry into the effectiveness of preschool 
programs is based on a modification of Cronbach's (1957) Characteristics 
by Treatment Interaction Model. The model is base^ on the thesis that 
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when results of educational research consist entirely of comparisons 
between groups they are of limited value. Such investigations may be 
exact or orderly and produce results but they frequently mask impor- 
tant interactions between individuals and different types of treat- 
ments or educational programs. The search should not be for the 
"best" method for all children but rather for the preferred method for 
a particular child at "a particular stage. (For a more detailed expla- 
nation of this rationale see Moores, 1970b.) As previously noted, 
annual research reports emanating from the present project have focused 
on methodological, etiological and programmatic comparisons. The current 
report, while briefly summarizing these comparisons, will concentrate 
on the performance of the group as a whole and the interaction of various 
skills assessed in the evaluation. 
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Chapter 2 
PROGRAM AND SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 

As has been noted, the seven programs participating in this 
preschool evaluation were specifically selected to provide a diverse 
representation of approaches to educating the preschool deaf child. 
The authors are aware of differences that exist in the definitions 
of these varied methods of instruction, especially in reference to 
the term "Total Communication." However, for purposes of the present 
study the methodologies have teen defined as follows: 

1. Oral-Aural Method. In this method, the child receives input 
through speechreading (lipreading) and amplification of sound, 

and expresses himself through speech. The use of signs and finger- 
spelling are not part of the educational process. 

2. Rochester Method. This is a combination of the Oral-Aural 
Method plus f ingerspelling. The child receives information 
through speechreading, amplification and f ingerspelling, and 
expresses himself through speech and f ingerspelling. When 
practiced correctly, the teacher spells every letter of every 
word in coordination with speech. 

. -3. Total Communication. This approach, also known in this 
context as the Simultaneous Method, is a combination of the 
Oral-Aural Method plus f ingerspelling and signs. The child.,- 

'''The seven participating programs are as follows: American School for 
the Deaf, West Hartford, Connecticut; Callier Center for Communicaion 
Disorders, Dallas, Texas; Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Mary- 
land (Added in 1972); Minneapolis Public School System, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; New Mexico School for the Deaf, Albuquerque and Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York; St. Paul 
Public School System, St. Paul, Minnesota; The Bill Wilkerson Hearing 
and Speech Center, Nashville, Tennessee (Withdrew in 1971) . 
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receives input through speechreading, amplification, signs 
and f ingerspelling. A proficient teacher will sign in 
coordination with the spoken word, using fingerspelling to 
illustrate elements of language for which no signs exist. 
Program administrators were not obligated to maintain any par- 
ticular aspect of their program for the duration of the research. 
They were simply requested to continue to provide what they considered 
to be the most effective program possible for hearing impaired children 
This has presented some difficulty in classification because some pro- 
grams have been in transition from one method or philosophy to another. 
However, it does enable the investigators to assess the effects of 
change, e.g., frdm an Oral to a Total Communication program or from 
an unstructured to structured format at different age levels. 

Table 3 summarizes the methodological approaches employed in the 
various programs during the evaluation. The reader will note that 
some programs have been classified as transitional. This classifica- 
tion indicates that while a new methodology had been implemented in 
the program teachers and staff were in the process of developing their 
proficiency in the use of the newly adopted approach. 

Two oral-aural programs had incorporated total communication 
components in their educational structure to provide an additional 
manual supplement to these studehts diagnosed as requiring such. 
These programs are indicated in Table 3 by the notation Oral (TC) . 

In the program employing the individualized approach, students 
were instructed In either the total communication or oral approach 
as decided by the staff. 
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Selection of Subj ects 

— - — 

Of the total sample population (N « 102) complete data was 
obtained for 60 children who comprised the four-year longitudinal 
sample. These subjects have satisfied the following requirements: 

1. Birthdate between March 1, 1966 and March 1, 1968; 

2. Sensori -neural hearing loss of 70 dB or greater in the 
better ear across the speech range; 

3. Leiter International Performance Scale IQ of 80 or better; 

4. Age of onset of hearing loss of two years or younger; 

5. No other severe handicap in addition to the hearing loss. 

The primary source of pupil information has been cumulative record 
files. In the spring of 1974 the files were reviewed and information 
regarding most recent audiometric data and official confirmation of 
etiology and age of onset was gathered. 1974 was the first year that 
quantitative audiogr^ams have been available for all children in the 
sample. Complete data has been gathered on the children for four years 
in all of the programs except for 8 subjects from the program which 
entered the study in September, 1971. 

Description of Subjects * 
The chronological ages of the 60 subjects at the time of the 1974 
testing period ranged from 74-97 months, with a mean age of 84.95 months. 
The IQ measure employed at the onset of this project was the Leiter 
International Performance Scale. Because it reaches lower chronolog- 
ical age levels than other scales, and tests the ability to learn ratier 
than acquired skills already learned, it was deemed an appropriate 
criterion measure. 
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In keeping with the guidelines of the original research proposal 
for this investigation an additional measure of intellectual function- 
ing, the Wise Performance Scale, was administered to the entire sample 
population in the fall of 1974. Table 4 summarizes by program the 
mean scaled scores for each of the WISC Performance Scale subtests 
as well as the mean Performance IQ scores and the Leiter IQ scores. 

6.' > 

For the WISC, scaled subtest scores are derivations of raw scores 
such that at each age and for each subtest the mean scaled score for 
the standardization sample is 10 with a standard deviation of 3. 

The mean Performance IQ for the 60 children in this year's sample 
was 110.17 for the WISC and 116.57 for the Leiter Scale. WISC scaled 
subtest scores ranged from 13.63 (Picture Completion) to 10.00 (Picture 
Arrangement) with intermediate scores at 10.07 (Copying), 11.92 (Block 
Design) and 12.02 (Object Assembly). Figure 1 illustrates the pattern- 
ing of the subtest scores of the deaf sample 0 compared with hearing 
norms, and is perhaps indicative of a unique cognitive style in this 

deaf population. 

For the 60 children in cue longitudinal sample, comparisons of 
the 1974 WISC Performance IQ scores and the Leiter Performance IQ 
scores obtained four years ago reveal a decrease of approximately 6.4 
points. This decrease in IQ scores across time is consistent with the 
findings of Quigley (1969) who reported a difference of 12 points 
between the Leiter Scale mean score and average scores from the WISC 
Performance Scale administered four years later. 

Despite these findings, a significant Pearson product-moment 
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Figure 1. Mean WTfeC Performance Scaled Scores by Subtest 
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correlation of .54 (£^< .001) between the two test scores was obtained 
for the current inquiry. 

Audiometric data yielded a raean hearing loss of 98.50 for^Uie^ 
sample with a range of 75 - 110 dB. As in 1973, 92% of the sample ^ 
had some type of hearing aid, either their own or one loaned to them 
by the school. This contrasts to a figure of 85% in the 1970-71 period 
and 88% for the 1971-72 period. 

A summary of sex, age, and hearing loss by program is available 
in Table 5. The t^test comparisons on the basis of these factors 
reveal no significant difference between programs. 

■The breakdown of the sample by etiology and age of onset of 
hearing loss may be found in Tables 6 and 7 respectively. Despite 
recent medical and diagnostic advances it is interesting to note that 
the Unknown Etiology category is the largest, accounting for over 1/3 
of the sample. 

Data in the pupils' cumulative files indicate that by J|ine 1974 
8 children had attended their present program for three academic 
years. For the other six programs, 23 children had been enrolled 
for four years, 23 fc^r four to five years, and 6 for five or more 
years. 

Eighteen pupils are currently living in residential schools; 
the remaining children attend day classes either in public schools, 
resi4ential schools or speech and hearing centers. The number of 
class hours of instruction varies from program to program and also 
within some programs. However, almost all of the children are now 

/ 
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judged old enough to attend full day sessions. The average number of 
hours spent in the classroom for the entire sample is approximately 
27.5 per week, an increase over past years. The type of student 
(residential, etc.) and number of instruction hours by programs is 
presented in Table 2. 
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Chapter 3 
RESULTS 



Illinois Test of Psychollngulstlc Abilities 
To furnish information with implications for language and cogni- 
tion and to provide a better understanding of the relationship between 
deafnesa and intellectual development, the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (ITPA) was employed in this study. The model 
of the ITPA (Kirk, McCarthy & Kirk, 1969; Paraskevopoulos & Kirk, 1969) 
is three dimensional and contains (1) the channels of coimnunication , 
including auditory and visual input and verbal (vocal) and motor 
responses; (2) psycholinguistic processes, including reception, assoc^ 
iation and expression; and (3) levels of organization, including the 
automatic and representational levels. For the purposes of this study, 
only the following five visual-motor subtests of the ITPA were admin- 
istered to the sample population: 

1) Visual Reception - measures the child's ability to gain 
meaning from visual symbols. 

2) Visual Association - measures the child's ability to 
relate visually presented concepts. 

3) Manual Expression - measures the child's ability to convey 
ideas manually. 

4) Visual Closure - measures the child's ability to identify 

a familiar object from an incomplete pictoral presentation. 

5) Visual Sequential Memory - measures the child's ability to 
replicate from memory sequences of nonmeaningful geometric 
figures. 

25 
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It should be noted that the Manual Expression subtest is not 
related to any arbitrary system of manual communication utilized by 
deaf individuals. Rather, it involves the demonstration of appro- ' 
priate actions, such as dialing a teleph99e or playing a guitar, when 
presented with visual stimulation. 

Although all five subtests rely on the visual-motor channel, 
as previously noted, instructions were designed by the ITPA authors 
to be presented orally. Thus, additional instructional materials 
were devised to further assist the child in understanding the tasks 
when necessary. Instructions for all subtests were giv^n in the mode 
of communication consistent with the methodology employed by each 
school. 

In the standardization process, approximately 15% of -"the ITPA 
sample included children who were found to be nontes table. Similarly, 
each subject in the present study was eligible to receive a score 
regardless of refusal to participate or failure to obtain a basal 
on a particular subtest. 

Major Results Cited in Previous Project Reports 

In 1971, on modifications of five visual-motor subtests of the 
ITPA, the subjects as a group scored slightly below the norm for hear- 
ing children. Regardless of program, methodology or etiology, a 
definite pattern of scoring occurred across subtests. The subjects 
were above the hearing norms on Visual Sequential Memory and Manual 
Expression and below on Visual Reception aud Visual Association. 
Visual Closure subtest scores revealed a substantial retardation, 
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perhaps due to the timed nature of the test. 

While no significant differences (defined as ^ < .01) were found 
between Combined (oral-manual) and Oral programs on the ITPA, analysis 
of total scores by program revealed significant differences among pro- 
grams. Children in structured programs scored higher than those in 
unstructured programs. When grouped by etiology, children with 
hereditary deafness were superior to other classifications (Moores 
& Mc In tyre, 1971). 

An overall regression toward the hearing mean was noted from 1972 
to 1974; thete were no significant^ dif ferences on the basis of program, 
methodology, or etiology subsequent to the 1971 test period. Scores 
on the ITPA continued to be influenced by the amount of structure in a 
program with children in more structured programs scoring higher. How- 
ever, children in less structured programs continued to score wiLhin 
the normal range. 

Results 

The basic data consists of scaled scores for 60 children on five 
ITPA subtests for the years 1971, 1972, 1973 and 1974. Scaled scores 
are transformed raw scores such that at each age and for each subtest 
the mean or average performance of the standardization sample is 36, 
with a standard deviation of six. Scaled scores account for both group 
'means and variances and provide a comparison of the child's performance. 
Table 8 summarizes subtest and total scores for the sample from 1971- 
1974. The total scores rcross the four-year period are almost identi- 
cal to the hearing mean of 180. ; 
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In 1971, inspection of the scores of the deaf subjects across 
the five visual-motor subtests revealed a differential paftem of 
functioning for the deaf subjects as compared to their hearing counter- 
parts. This pattern remained consistent for the 1972 data although 
scores on the Visual Reception, Visual Sequential Memory, Visual 
Association, and Visual Closure subtests regresged toward the hearing 
mean of 36. Further regression was noted in the 1973 and 1974 test 
results. Figure 2 presents comparisons of ITPA scores by subtest for 
1971, 1972, 1973 and 1974. 

From 1973 to 1974 the overall mean scores for subtests have 
varied less than one full point. With the exception of the Manual 
Expression subtest, the same scores have stabilized within two mean 
points of the hearing norm as follows: Visual Reception (35.16); 
Visual Sequential Memory (37.76); Visual Association (34.48); Visual 
Closure (34.41). As noted, deaf subjects have continued to maintain 
relatively higher scores on the Manual Expression subtests (40.50). 
The sample score for this subtest differs significantly from the hear- 
ing mean (_t « 6.5189; _p < .001). 

These data lend further support to the results of the previous 
two years, i.e., that subjects in the present sample function nor- 
mally in the visual-motor channel. 

Correlations 

Table 9 presents intercorrelations for the five subtests by 
year. Significant correlations ^ .01) were found for all ten 
comparisons in 1971. While significant differences existed for the 
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ITPA Intercorrelations by Year 



VR 


VSM 


VA 


VC 


ME 


TOT 


1971 


1971 


1971 


1971 


■ 1971 


1971 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1974 



VISUAL RECEPT. 1971 

1972 
1973 
1974 



VISUAL SEQ. MEM. 


1971 


. 62** 












1 979 






• 






















197A 


17 










VISUAL ASSOC. 


1971 


. 59** 


.55** 










1972 


.32* 


.28 




> 


i 




1973 


.48** 


.23 










1974 


.35* 


.41** 








VISUAL CLOSURE 


1971 


.66** 


.63** 


.57** 








1972 


.23 


. 36* 


.29 








1973 


.23 


.36* 


.35* 








1974 


.39* 


.28 


.30* 






MANUAL EXPRESS. 


1971 


. 34* 


.36* 


.39* 


.40* 






1972 


.52** 


.37* 


.59** 


.39* 






1973 


.17 


.01 


.27 


.23 






1974 


.38* 


.21 


.21 


.48** 




TOTAL SCORE 


1971 


.81** 


.81** 


.80** 


.84** 


.63** 




1972 


.58** 


.66** 


.73** 


.70** 


.43** 




1973 


.63** 


. 54** 


. 75** 


. 73** 


.46** 




1974 


.65** 


.67** 


.66** 


. 71** 


.65** 



*£ < .01 
**£ < .001 
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years 1972 through 1974, the number of differences were fewer than 
obtained in 1971. In 1972 the following six significant correlations 
were: 1) Visual Association with Visual Reception; 2) Visual Closure 
with Visual Sequential Memory; 3) Visual Reception with Manual Ex- 
pression; 4) Visual Sequential Memory with Manual Expression; 5) Visual 
Association with Manual Expression and 6) Visual Closure with Manual • 
Expression. 

In 1973 only three correlations were significant at the .01 level; 
they are 1) Visual Reception with Visual Association; 2) Visual Se- 
quential Memory with Visual Closure; and 3) Visual Closure with Visual 
Association.^ 

Again in 1974 the following six significant correlations were 
obtained: 1) Visual Reception with Visual Association; 2) Visual Re- 
ception with Visual Closure; 3) Visual Reception with Manual Expression 
4) Visual Sequential Memory with Visual Association; 5) Visual Associa- 
tion with Visual Closure; 6) Visual Closure with Manual Expression. 
All subtests were correlated at the 2. .001 level with the total ITPA 
score. 
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Academic Achievement 
In contrast to the program emphasis during the earlier stages 
of this preschool evalxiation, the program focus of the participating 
schools during the latter half of the study was characterized by more 
scholastic and academically centered curricula. In an effort to 
assess the educational development of the subjects, the Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests (MRT) and the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT- 
Primer Battery) were selected for inclusion in the evaluation. Accord- 
ing to their authors, the development of the tests was\based on ex- 

tensive analysis of current materials, syllabi, state guidelines and 

i 

various curricular sources. Selection of these measures for this 
study was based on appropriateness of content and format, and clarity 
of wording. Instructions were provided in the mode of communication 
consistent with the methodologies employed in the various programs. 
When necessary, adaptations for use with sign language were made. 

In the spring of 1973 the assessment of academic achievement 
was begun using four subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 
Form B (Hildreth, et al., 1965) with children 5.5 years and older. 
These tests are designed to measure the extent to which children have 
acquired those abilities which contribute to success in first grade. 
The basic purpose, then, is to provide teachers with a quick and re- 
liable instrument for assessing individual needs of children enter- 
ing first grade. The tests are considered primarily as diagnostic 
tools . 

On the basis of pilot testing, the following subtests were 
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administered in the 1973 test battery to the subjects participating 
in this evaluation: 

Matching - attempts to tap visual-perceptual skills analogous 
to those implemented in discriminating word forms 
in beginning reading. 
Alphabet - is intended to discern the ability to accurately 

recognize letters of the alphabet. 
Numbers - is designed to take account of number concepts skills, 
ability to manipulate quantitative relationships, 
recognize and produce number symbols and related 
knowledge. 

Copying - evaluates combined visual-perception and motor control 
skills similar to those needed in handwriting acquisi- 
tion. 

The Word Meaning and Listening subtests of the MRT were not 
administered in this investigation because pilot test results suggested 
that the subjects' reliance on verbal instructions tended to depress 
scores as a function of the children's inability to understand the 
tasks. These difficulties were noted In all programs regardless of 
methodology employed. 

The assessment of academic achievement was continued in the spring 
of 1974 when portions of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests were 
administered. Prior to data collection a pilot evaluation of the 
instrument was conducted. Subsequent to this, the following subunits • 
of the MAT (Primer Battery) were selected for use in the study: 
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Reading - attempts to measure pupils' beginning reading 
skills through letter identification, picture 
word and picture sentence association,/ 

Nutjfbers - attempts to measure pupils' understanding of 

basic computational principles antl relationships 
including counting, measurements, number recog- 
nition, addition and subtraction of one digit 
numbers,/ 

Due to the strong verbal and auditorv components in the I^istening 
for Sounds subtest', this unit was not included in the evaluation, 

/ . > 

Results of Previous Research Reports 

Results of the MRT by program indicated that the overall sample 

mean and the average scores for six of the seven programs exceeded 

the average score for the standardization sample, thus suggesting 

essentially normal functioning on the four readiness measures. Since 

t^-test comparisons showed significant differences among programs it 

appears that, for some programs at least, preschool experiences have 

prepared deaf children in skill areas which contribute to readiness 

for first grade instruction. However, by 1974, t^-test comparisons 

revealed no significant differences by program for either subtest or 

total scores. 

Results - Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT) 

The four Metropolitan Readiness Tests were administered to 57 
children in the longitudinal sample. The overall mean for the four 
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tests was 40.32; the mean sum of the four tests for the population 
of hearing children on which the test was standardized was 35.72, 
somewhat lower than that obtained by the longitudinal sample. Scores 
}?y subtest for the longitudinal sample are as follows: Matching — 
9.57; Alphabet— 12.95; Numbers~9. 47; Copying~8.49. 

In their discussion of the standardization of the MRT, Hildreth, 
et al. (1969) do not provide ages of the standardization subjects. 
The sample consisted of over 6,500 beginning first grade students (p. 
15), and so a chronological age of somewhat greater than 6.0 seems 
reasonable, thus making the mean age of the standardization sample 
similar to those participating in the present study at the time of 
testing. 

Examination of the performance of the 57 children in the longi- 
tudinal sample on the individual tests reveals a difference in scores 
from that of the standardization sample. The sample of deaf children 
scored significantly higher: Matching < .001) and Alphabet (£ < .001). 
While their performance on the Numbers tests was significantly lower 
than that of the Standardization sample (Table 10) . The relatively 
poor performance on the Numbers test may be due in part to the fact 
that all questions were presented verbally. Scores for the deaf sub- 
jects on the Copying subtest were also significantly higher than those 
of the standardization population. In all schools, including those 
where signs and f ingerspelling were added to the verbal presentation, 
it is possible that the results were confounded by the receptive 
communication abilities of the children. 
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Table 10 



Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Significant _t-test Comparisons Between Sample 
Mean and Population Mean by Tests 





Test 


Sample 
Mean 


Standardization 
Population 
Mean 


t_ 


df 



Matchirtg 9.57 7.49 5.65** 56 

Alphabet 12.95 9.39 6.84** 56 

Numbers 9.47 12.02 -5.01** 56 

Copying 8.49 6.82 3.43* 56 



*p < .01 
**p < .001 
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Results - Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) 

The two subtests of the MAT were administered to, the 60 subjects 
In the present sample* Since the authors of the MAT do not provide 
age adjusted scaled scores, statistical analyses were computed on the 
saiiq)le's raw scores by subtest. Raw scores for the sample are as ^ 
follows: Reading— 25.85, Numbers — 19.95, and Total Score — 45.50. 

The MAT authors provide percentile rank scores for standardiza- 
tion samples at the end of kindergarten and the middle of first grade. 
These percentile ranks provide a comparison of the child's position 
relative to the normative group with the 50th percentile Indicating 
a typical performance. Since the mean chronological age of the current 
sample Is approximately 7 years, the percentile rank for the middle 
of first grade, appeats to be the roost appropriate for use here. 
The present sample of 60 children received a mean percentile rank of 
62 on the Reading subtest, a rank slightly above the average perform- 
ance of hearing first graders, while their mean percentile rank of 
35 on the Arithmetic subtest falls below the typical score of the 
hearing group. 

These findings are similar to those of the 1973 Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests In which the sample of deaf children scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the reading related tests of Matchlng^ and Alphabet 
while their performance on the Numbers test was significantly lower 
than that of the standardization sample. At that time It was felt 
that the relatively poor performance on the Numbers test could be 
attributed to the fact that all questions were presented verbally. 
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Even in schools where signs and f ingerspelling were added to the verbal 
presentation, there was still a possibility that the results were con- 
founded by the receptive communication abilities of the children. 

Although the verbal nature of the Arithmetic subtest may still 
account in part for the relatively poor performance of the deaf sub- 
jects on computational tasks, this second year of data lends further 
support to indications that perhaps these children are functioning 
below their hearing counterparts in the area of arithmetic, or that 
at this point the programs appear to be emphasizing the development 
of reading rather than computational skills. 

As might be expected the correlations between and within the 
Re^ineas and Achievement measures (Table 11) were for the most part 
highly significant. There was only one correlation which did not 
rWach the .01 level of statistical significance, that between the 
Cdpying and Alphabet subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

/ 
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*p < .01 
**p* < .001 



Table 11 

Academic Achievement Tests 
Intra and Intertest Correlations 
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Alphabet 
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Numbers 


* 

.38 


kk 

.45 












Copying 


.57** 


.15 


.40* 










Total 


-k-k 

.74 


** 

.70 


kk 

.78 


kk 

.69 








MAT (1974) 
















Reading 


-k-k 

.52 


kk 

.55 


kk 

.49 


k 

.32 


.64 






Numbers 


kk 

.48 


kk 

.48 


** 

.59 


** 

.57 


kk 

.73 


kk 

.65 




Total 


kk 

.55 


kk 

.57 


kk 

.60 


kk 

.51 


.76 


** 

.89 


.92 
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Communication Battery 

In response to the need fpr empirical tests of the communlca- 

\ 

tlon skills of young deaf chlldr)^n> three scales were developed to 
assess receptive, expressive and airtlculatlve abilities. 

At the time the communication battery was developed, vocabulary 
for all three scales was selected from^Llsts of words provided by 
teachers which the children were judged enable of speaking, speech- 
reading, and/or recognizing in print. EachXchild in the sample, there-- 
fore, was evaluated by his or her teacher. Only the 50 words which 
occurred most frequently across all schools were^ selected for inclusion 
in the communication battery vocabulary. Prior to the testing date 
at each program, the list of 50 words was sent to the school so as to 
allow the teachers to review or practice any unfamiliar words with 
the children. This procedure was developed to lessen the chances 
of any test being one of vocabulary alone rather than one of other 
communication abilities. In 1972, following field testing, the recep- 
tive communication and articulation tests were judged to be at a stage 
suitable for qse in testing situations. The receptive communication 
measure was modified and expanded to encompass additional items for 
administration in 1973 and 1974. Validation of the instrument is con- 
tinuing. 

The expressive communication test was not judged to be at a 
point of development to justify its use as an assessment tool in 1972, 
and was therefore administered experimentally in 1972 and used in 
revised form in 1973. The expressive instrument was again administered 
in 1974 following extensive redesigning and modification. 
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Receptive Communication Scale 

Aa the children participating In the study have become older 
it has become necessary to expand this measure to more adequately 
assess their increasing skills and abilities. Thus, each year the 
Receptive Communication Scale has been further developed to include 
additional and more complex grammatical constructions* 

The Receptive Communication Scale was developed to assess five 
different but not mutually exclusive mo^es of communication: 1) Sound 
Alone, 2) Sound plus Speechreading, 3) Sound and Speechreading plus 
Fingerspelling, 4) Sound and Speechreading plus Signs, and 5) the 
Printed Word. Number 1 is similar to the Auditory Method; number 2 
to the Oral Method; number 3 to the Rochester Method and number 4 to 
Total Communication. The authors did not investigate reception of 
Speechreading, Fingerspelling or Signs Alone. The object was to test 
the children under close to normal pedagogical conditions used with 
the deaf. Those conditions always included the spoken word. 

In 1972, 20 items representing four levels of difficulty were 
developed using the basic vocabulary lists provided by teachers in 
the programs. At each level 4 items tested the following concepts: 
numbers, adjective-noun phrases, noun-conj unction-noun phrases and 
noun-verb-prepositional phrases. For each of the 20 correct items 
three additional multiple choice foils were constructed. Alternate 
choices were balanced in matrix form (e.g., picture of a red ball 
[stimulus item] alon)^ with a blue ball, a red top and a b3.ue top 
[alt<irnate foils]) so that children would have to receive an entire 
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phrase rather than any part of it in order to make a correct response. 
The position of the correct choice was randomly determined on each 
page for each of the 20 items. A sample page is found in Appendix A. 

The 20 stimuli were randomly assigned to one of five groups, 
each of which contained one item from every level of difficulty thereby 
enabling administration of any one of the five groups in any of the 
five modes of communication- A sample card was constructed to assist 
and/or train the child before each new mode of communication was 
introduced. To emphasize the change in mode, the same training card 
was always used. 

The Receptive Scale was expanded in 1973 to include 5 items of 
noun-verb construction increasing the total ntmiber of items to 25. 
Each of these items was randomly inserted into one of the five groups 
of items described above. Test administration was consistent with 
that Oil 1972. 

Receptive Communication Supplement 

In 1974, additional items consisting of 5 negative and 5 reversi- 
ble passive voice forms adapted from Schmitt (1969) were randomized 
into the existing measure. These items were constructed in such a 
way that for each passive item the subject and object were reversed 
in one of the alternate foils (e.g., the boy was hit by the girl 
[stimulus item], and the boy hit the girl [alternate foilj). For 
each negative, one of the alternate foils was the positive construc- 
tion of the same sentence (e.g., the boy is not walking [stimulus item], 
and the boy is walking [alternate foil]). These additions increased 
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the number of items for each mode of communication from 5 to 7, 
rendering a total of 35 items. 

In assessing comprehension of verb tenses, 15 items were 
developed incorporating vocabulary and tense from Thomdike's 
Teacher's Word Book . Each of the five series of three pictures was 
sequenced to include the future, present progressive and past tenses 
respectively, (e.g., the girl will sit, the girl is sitting, the girl 
sat) with the test item in each sequence being administered in one 
of the prescribed modes of communication. As with the receptive 
communication scale, a demonstration item was employed to assist 
the child in communication modes. 

For the 1971-72 and 1972-73 evaluations, the two oral programs 
requested that neither sign language nor fingerspelling be used in 
testing their oral students. With the exception of the children 
enrolled in total communication classes within these oral programs, 
• these modes were employed with neither group. The request by the 
Rochester Mi^thod program not to employ signs was also honored. 
Children in 6ral classes were given three Sound plus Speechreading 
tests and children in the Rochester Method program received two 
Sound plus Fingerspelling administrations in place of signs which 
were ordinarily used in these portions of the measure. 

Results of Previous Research Reports 

In 1974, examination of the pattern of responses by mode of 
communication and program revealed a highly complex relationship 
between methodology and communication effectiveness. For the 
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sound alone subtest, children in Program D at 58% and Program G 
at 53% scored higher! than those in the other five programs, where 
scores ranged from 34% to 40%. A similar pattern was reported in 
1973, when Program G ranked first. Program D second and the other 
five were clustered at a lower level. The reasons for the consistent 
superiority in ihe use of residual hearing by children within these 
programs are not readily^ apparent because the programs differ in 
methodology, philosophy ^d orientation. 

Mode of communication within the classroom does not appear to 
be a factor since the children in Program G initially received their 
instruction with the Rochester Method and subsequently were exposed 
to sign language. All of the children in Program D began with an 
auditory approach /to instruction while a few began receiving instruc- 
tion via total communication. It therefore appears that this superi- 
ority is the result of more intensive auditory training and aural 
rehabilitation components within these progra,ms. 

The addition of speechreading to the Sound Alone portion of this 
battery most closely approximates day-to-day communi^cation with hearing 
individuals in that the deaf person directly faces the hearing person 
and makes use of residual hearing and speechreading simultaneously. 
In this context, the Sound Alone subtest provides little information 
on actual interpersonal communication abilities. 

Although the overall average score rose from 44% for Sound Alone 
to 68% for Sound and Speechreading, there is diversity in the amount 
of improvement from program to program. In terms of efficiency 
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there appear to be three distinct groups. Program G (90X) and 
Program F (83%) in the higher group; Program D (67%), B (65%), 
and C (65%) in the medial position; Program A (53%) and Program E 
(51%). in the lower scoring position. From this, one may conclude 
that early manual communication does not hinder oral receptive 
skills since children in the two high scoring programs (Programs 
G and F) have used manual communication, while Program G children 
have used it from the beginning of the study and the Progfam F 
children for the last two and one half years of the study. Conversely, 
it is obvious that early manual communication, per se, does not 
necessarily facilitate oral receptive skills, since children in the 
two low scdring programs have also used manual communication. 

The addition of f Ingerspelling has presented the greatest v^^' na- 
tion of scores (46%) among programs. Again, it appears that this 
variation can be attributed to the length of time that f ingerspelling 
had been employed in the program and to the einphasis on f ingerspelling 
within the program. For example the score of 55% for Program D re- 
flects performance of a small number of children who were exposed 
to manual communication in the classroom dur;Lng the last year of the 
study. Classroom activities in this initial year of instruction con- 
sisted of the development of basic sign vocabulary with little empha*- 
sis on f ingerspelling. 

The orientation of Program B has shifted from Oral-Aural to 
Total Communication within the last year and a half of the study. 
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The program now utilizes the Seeing Essential English (SEE) system 
of sign language which minimizes reliance on fingerspelling. 

The two programs scoring highest on this portion of the measure. 
Program G at 97% and Program F at 89%, are the only two programs 
which have employed the Rochester Method during the evaluation. 
Although Program G is no longer using the Rochester Method, this 
approach was employed during the initial year of the evaluation. 

As noted previously, the simultaneous use of sound -and speech- 
reading and signs is most-efficient with an overall s^ore ^f B8Z 
correct. The three programs which scored highest on this portion 
of the measure approa^ the ceiling for the test. Even the children 
in Program D who had been only recently introduced to sign language 
scored at 85%. The lowest scores, 83% for Program A and 80% for 
Program B, remain high relative to other modes. 

Summarily, consistent results from 1972, 1973 and 1974 illustrate 
that comprehension improves with the addition of each dimension. 
Examination of scores within and between programs suggests a highly 
complex relationship between methodology and communication. Degree 
of competency under the various modes of coiranunication appears dependent 
upon specific training components with the programs, the length of 
time the modality has 1>een used in the program, and the extent to 
which an approach has actually been employed. It would therefore 
appear thar specific components within programs seem to facilitate 
success in a particular mode of communication as opposed to any one 
methdological approach. 
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Results 

For purposes of analysis the Receptive Communication Scale has 
been separated into the following four sections: 

1. Core Items (employed in the 1972, 1973 and 1974 evaluation): 
25 items consisting of 5 number, 5 adjective^noun , 5 noun- 
verb, 5 noun-conjunction-noun, and 5 noun-vferb-prepositional 
phrase constructions . 

2. Negatives (employed only in the 1974 evaluation): 5 supple- 
- mental negativja cons tractions added to . the revised 19 74 

communication scale. 

3. Passives (employed only in the 1974 evaluation): 5 reversible 
passive items added to the revised 1974 communication scale. 

4. Verb Tenses (employed only in the 1974 evaluation): 15 verb 
items comprised of the future, present and past tenses added 
to the revised 1974 communication scale. 

Core Items 

The basic data consisted of the percent correct for each mode 
as well as the total percent correct on all 25 items for each subject. 
Table 10 presents the average scores by mode and program. Arcsin 
transformations (Winer, 1962) were applied to the data before the 
statistical analysis to minimize difficulties inherent in the use 
of proportional data. 

Examination of Table 12 illustrates a consistency in results 
from 1972 and 1973 to 1974 as scores improved with the addition of 
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each component. Because they do not involve direct person to person 
conmuni cation, Printed Word scores were considered separately. 

The scores for the Printed Word subtest illustrate the greatest 
gains by mode of communication across the three-year period from, 
1972 - 1974 with scores increasing from 39% correct in 1972 to 53Z 
in 1973 and 76% in 1974. 

The remaining four modes of communication scores improve from 
Sound Alone to Sound plus Speechreading , to Sound and Speechreading 

plus Fingerspelling , to Sound and Speechreading plus S±gns . 

The overall accuracy for the years 1972, 1973 and 1974 is 53% 
to 60% and 69% respectively. Despite continued improvement in the 
children's receptive commxini cation skills, the hierarchy of difficulty 
for these four modes of communication has remained constant across 
the three-year period. 

Each year the four person-to-person modes of communication were 
examined to determine if statistically significant differences among 
modes existed. For the three years from 1972 to 1974, analysis by 
jt test indicates that Sign Language, Fingerspellinjg and Speechreading 
were^ significantly easier (larger percentage correct) than Sound 
Alone, while Sign Language was also significantly easier than Speech- 
reading. In 1973 and 1974 scores for the Sign Language subtest were 
significantly higher than those of the Fingerspelling subtest (Table 
13). 

Since all person-to-person modes of communication involved some 
degree of auditory input, it was decided to analyze the results of 

rrQ 
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Table 13 






Receptive Commijni cation Scale 


(Core Items) 


: Significant 


Comparisons 


between Person-to-Person Modes of 


Communication 






Comparison 


Year 


t 


df 


Sign Language > Fingerspelling 


1973 


2 .69* 


60 




1974 


2.70* 


86 


Sign Language > Speechreading 


c 

1972 


2.76* 


79 




19 73 


4.07** 


83 




1974 


3.88** 


98 


Sign Language > Sound Alone 


1972 


6.36** 


79 




1973 


7.88** 


83 




1974 


9.05** ■ 


98 


Fingerspelling > Sound Alone 


1972 


5.16** 


87 




1973 


4.95** 


91 




19 74 


5.12** 


106 


Speechreading > Sound Alone 


1972 


4.64** 


112 




1973 


4.62** 


116 




1974 


4.14** 


118 



*p < .01 



**p < .001 
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the communication scale by hearing loss to determine its relationship 
to communication ability by mode and total score. 

Degree of hearing loss was not highly correlated with scores 
on the Printed Word, Fingerspelling or Sign Language for "the years 
1972-74 while the scores for Sound Alone and Speech reading indicate 
a significant relationship with hearing acuity. Correlation coef- 
ficients were statistically significant for Sound Alone in 1972 and 
1974 and for Speech reading in 1972, 1973 and 1974, Although hearing ' 
loss correlated significantly with total receptive communication 
scores for 1972 and 1974, a level of statistical significance was 
not reached for 1973 (Table 14). 

Pearson product-moment correlations between modes of conmiunica- 

tion for the years 1972 and 1973 reveal one significant relationship 

(£ < .01), that of Fingerspelling to Speechreading (r - .58, £ < .001) 

However, in 1974 seven of the 10 possible correlations reached the 

•01 level of significance. They are summarized as follows: 

Speechreading with the Printed Word (r « .32) 
Speechreading with Sound Alone (r - .47) 
Fingerspelling with the Printed Word (r - .49) 
Fingerspelling with Sound Alone (r ■ .37) 
Fingerspelling with Speechreading (r « .50) 
Fingerspelling with Sign Language (r « .60) 
Sign Language with the Printed Word (r - .52) 

For each year, all correlations between total scores and modes of 

communication were significant (Table 15). 

Negatives 

In the examination of the negative items of the receptive scale, 
both the percentages of correct responses and positive interpreta- 
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Table 14 

Correlation between Hearing Loss and Receptive Communication 
Scale Scdres (Cpre Items) by Mode of Communication 





1972 


1973 


1974 


Printed Word 


.03 


.14 


-.03 


Sound Alone 


-.31* 


-.18 


-.50** 


Speechreading 


-.40** 


-.44** 


-.46** 


Fingerspelling 


-.14 

• 


-.15 


-.30 


Sign Language 


.09 


.02 


.09 


Total Score 


-.45** 


-.27 


-.36* 



*p < .01 
**p < .001 
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Table 15 

Receptive Communication 
(Core Items) 











PW 


SA 


SR 


FS 


SL 










1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 










1973 


1973 


1973 


1973 


1973 










1974 


1974 


1974 


1974 


1974 


PRINTED WORD 




19 


72 
















1973 
















19 


74 












SOUND ALONE 




19 


72 


-.04 














19 


73 


-.16 














19 


74 


. u o 










SPEECHREADING 




19 


72 


.12 


.11 












19 


73 
















19 


74 


.32* 


.47** 








FINGERSPELLING 




19 


72 


.39 


.32 


.34 










19 


73 


.18 


.24 


.58** 










19 


74 


.49** 


.37* 


.50** 






SIGN LANGUAGE 




19 


72 


• 09 


.11 


.01 


.37* 








19 


73 


.16 


.33 


.34 


.38 








19 


74 


.52** 


.17 


.24 


.60** 




TOTAL SCORE 




19 


72 


.43** 


.45** 


.71** 


.80** 


.54* 






19 


73 


.56** 


.39** 


.78** 


.68** 


.61** 






19 


74 


.56** 


.58** 


.74** 


.80** 


.64** 



*p < .01 
**p < .001 



tions of the negative phrase (e.g., picture selection of "the boy 
is walking," rather than "the boy is not walking") were considered. 

The overall percentage of correct responses was 36% with sub- 
jects choosing the incorrect, positive interpretation of the negative 
46% of the time (Table 16). Thus, the deaf subjects tended to ignore 
the negative cues and select the picture representing the opposite 
meaning more frequently than the correct response. 

Inspection of the negative scores by mode of communication re- 
veals that the deaf children received a higher percentage of correct 
responses when items were presented via the Printed Word (45Z) than 
when presented by other modes of communication. Sign Language (38%) 
and Speechreading (34%) were the next most efficient modes, while 
Sound Alone (32%) and Fingerspelling (30%) were the least effective 
means of conveying negative phrases. However, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between modes of communication. 

The total negative scores were significantly correlated (r = 
•38, £ < .01) with the total 1974 Receptive Communication Scores. 

Passives 

Evaluation of the five passive additions to the Receptive Scale 
includes both percentages of correct responses and the incorrect 
reversals of passive phrases (e.g., picture selection of "the girl 
hit the boy," rather than "the girl was hit by the boy"). There 
was a total of 300 passive items for the 60 children. 

The overall percentage of correct responses was 29% with sub- 
jects choosing the reverse interpretation of the passive phrases 47% 
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of the time (Table 16). It therefore appears that deaf subjects 
frequently employ the active interpretation of passive phrases, 
and ignore the passive marker "by." 

In separate investigations of deaf children's acquisition of 
the passive voice, both Power (1971) and Schmitt (1969) observed 
deaf children between the ages of 8 and 18 making similar types 
of errors in the comprehension of passives. They suggest that this 
incorrect interpretation ocQurs because of the student's failure to 
reverse the subject-object order of passive sentences. Thus the 
deaf child not only fails to interpret passive sentences but fre- 
quently derives information which is the opposite of that which is 
intended. 

Examination of the passive scores by mode of communication indi- 
cates that deaf children received a considerably higher percentage 
of correct responses when items were presented using the Printed 
Word (50% correct). Scores for the remaining modes of communication 
cluster arouud chance level of 25%, with Sign Language at 28% ^ Finger- 
spelling at 25%, Speechreading at 24%, and Sound Alone at 22% (Table 
16). Analysis by t^ test indicated that the Printed Word was signif- 
icantly more efficient than Sound Alone (tf3.5686, p < .001), Speech- 
reading (t;«2.8427, p < .017) and Fingerspelling^ (E-2.7462, p < .001). 
The comparison of Sign Language and the Printed Word did not reach a 
level of statistical significance. Total passive scores were not 
significantly correlated with the total Receptive Communication Scale 
Scores (r = .04, N.S.) . 
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Verbs 

In the analysis of the 15 verb tense items, the percentage of 
correct responses by program, mode of communication , and verb tense 
were considered. 

The total percent correct for all 60 children across the 15 
items was 39%. It appears that the Printed Word, 42% correct, was 
the most effective means of presenting the verb tense items to this 
group of children. Scores of the remaining four modes of communica-" 
tion are relatively close with Sound Alone and Fingerspelllng at 38% 
correct, Speechreading at 37% correct and Sign Language at 34% correct 
(Table 16). However, there were no significant differences by mode 
of communication. 

By verb tense, the children recognized the present progressive 
tense most frequently (59%), followed by the past tenSe (41%) and 
the future tense (17%). However, these findings are confounded by 
the fact that the subjects had a tendency to select most often the 
pictures in the medial position which depicted the present pro- 
gressive tense. Disregarding the correct responses, subjects chose 
the pictures in the initial position 14%, the medial position 56%, 
and the final position 30% of the time. 

Total verb tense scores were not significantly correlated with 

N 

total Receptive Communication Scale Scores (£ * .20, N.S.). 
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Expressive Communication Scale 

In addition to the articulation portion of the battery, a connnun- 
ication scale was developed to assess expressive language abilities. 
In 1973, stimuli for the expressive scale consisted of twenty-five 
pictures selected from the alternate foils of the receptive communi- 
cation scale repr<>senting five levels of linguistic difficulty: num- 
ber concepts', adjective-nouri phrases, noun-conjunction-noun phrases, 
noun-verb, and noun-verb-prepositional phrase constructions. 

It was felt that the simplicity of the stimulus items tended 
largely to elicit naming responses rather than allowing for a more 
connected narrative description. Therefore, in the 1974 evaluation 
eight sequenced picture stories, each consisting of four to five 
pictures selected from the Developmental Learning Material (DLM) 
Sequential Cards, were used as stimulus items. On the basis of pilot 
testing, it was found that these more complex stimuli provi^ded a 
greater opportunity to use connected language in the expressive attempts. 

In an effort to stimulate descriptive communication, a pretest 
training period was conducted during which questions were directed 
to the subjects concerning the content and meaning of the demonstra- 
tion sequenced item. The eight sequenced picture stories were then 
presented in random order; each subject was encouraged to relay a 
story about the picture series. The children were free to say as much 
or as little about each picture as they chose, and to use the mode(s) of 
communication of their preference. 

Sessions were video taped for later review during which three 
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groups of raters were employed to observe the video tapes. To account 
for differences in communication approaches and si|:ills, these selected 
groups were comprised of eight Interpreters, eight^ Deaf Adults, and 
eight Graduate Students in Education who were unfai(iiliar with manual 

communication. All twenty-four raters were instructed to write 

i 

what they thought each child was communicating; those raters who 
were naive in manual communication and those Deaf Adults viewing oral 
communication were encouraged to abstract as much information from 
the video tapes as possible. The tapes were later reviewed and trans- 
cribed via collaboration of an interpreter and teacher of the deaf, 
both proficient in the use of sign language and fingerspelling. 

For purposes of the present report, analysis of the tapes will 
be limited to a discussion of intelligibility and preferred mode of 
cpmmunication. A more detailed analysis of the quality and type 
of grammatical constructions employed by the children will be pub- 
lished in a supplementary report. While substantial revisions in 
the 1974 test forma,t have been made, the expressive communication 
scale is still considered to be in an experimental stage. Work is 
continuing to further develop this measure in content and format. 

Results 

The 1973 experimental version of the expressive communication 
scale assessed comprehension of expressive attempts as a function 
of the hearing status of raters. Results revealed that: 

a) Raters correctly identified 37% of the expressive 
attempts. 
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b) By groups. Interpreters achieved 56.66% correct, 
while Deaf Adults and hearing Graduate Students 
achieved 32.21% and 19.54% respectively. 

c) Scores for individual children ranged from 8% to 57%. 

In 1974, the mean number of units of expression (any sign, ges- 
ture, or f ingerspelled word used independently or in conjunction with 
the spoken word) for each individual taping session was 143.3 with ' 
a range of 38-415 units. The basic data consisted of the percentage 
of words correctly identiliied by all twenty-four raters for each 
child. 

There are a total of 56 subjects in the current analysis. Due 
to mechanical failure and distortion of the audio and visual portion 
of the tape the expressive' attempts for four subjects at one program 
were rendered difficult to interpret. Consequently, these subjects 
were omitted from the analyses. At the request of this program, all 
8 children in the sample were retaped in the spring of 1975. Because 
of the subjects' previous exposure to the stimulus items, their in- 
creased chronological age (most of the subjects were then between the 

/ 

ages of 8 and 9 years) and the impossibility of assembling the identi- 
cal group of raters, no comparative analyses were conducted using the 
1975 data. , 

Raters correctly identified 32% >f the expressive attempts for 
the 56 children. By groups. Interpreters achieved 46% correct, while 
the Deaf Adults and Giaduate Students achieved 31% and 20% correct 
respectively. Percent correct for individual children ranged from 8? 
to 57%. 

70 
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\ The following criteria for identification of a subject's pre- 
ferred mode of communication were developed: 

1. Total Communication - 70% of all units of expression 
conveyed via simultaneous verbalization and signing 
or f ingerspelling. 

2. Rochester Method - 70% of all units of expression 
conveyed via simultaneous verbalization and finger- 
spelling. 

3* Sign - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
signs. Signs were not consistently accompanied by 
spoken words. 

4. Fingerspelling - 70% of all units of expression con- 
veyed via fingerspelling. Fingerspelling was not 
consistently accompanied by Spoken words. 

5. Gesture - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
gestures . 

6. Manual - 70% of all inits of expression conveyed via 
gestures y signs or fingerspelling which were not 
nec'essarily accompanied by verbalization. 

7* Oral - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
verbalization only. 

Only one child did not meet any of the above criteria. His 

expressive attempts were illustrated through the use of either gestures 

or verbalization, neither .of which were sufficient to reach the 70% 



criterion level. 

The most frequently employed mode of communication was total 
communication (N = 18) , followed by oral communication (N = 17) and 
signs (N =14). One child employed the Rochester approach while five 
used a manual approach to convey information- In the 1975 retaping 
of subjects whose video tapes were faulty, seven children employed 
the Rochester Method while one used Total Communication. 
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Articulation 



/ 

The articulation portion of the communication battety was com- 
prised of ten one and two syllable words. They were ;^s^ follows: 



apple 



top 

fish 

milk 

red 

shoe 



/ 



bird 
cat 
dog 
eye 



Each word was presented individually by means of a colored, 5 by 7 
inch illustration. Upon presentation the subject was instructed to 
repeat each word after the examiner until it was determined that his 
or her best attempt at that word had been audio-recorded. If the 



were made to obtain an utterance for each of the ten words. 

The complete list of words in the articulation portion of the 
communication battery was sent to each respective school in advance 
of the test date to enable teachers to review any unfamiliar words. 
The test, therefore, was one of the child's ability to articulate 
words he knew rather than a test of his ability to imitate unfamiliar 
speech produced by others. 

For the years 1972 and 1973 a stereo taping system was employed 
which necessitated recording the subjects' and examiners' voices on 
separate channels. Because of the ntmiber of words lost in the sub- 
sequent editing process an alternate recording method was devised for 
successive years. To eliminate mechanical complexities and to facili- 
tate the editing process, a Panasonic monaural tape recorder was used 
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in the collection of the articulation data. This modification in 
the recording procedure facilitated securing ten utterances per 
subject, the total number prescribed for each child. 

To prepare the tapes for judging by raters, each child's best 
attempt at the ten words was edited and randomized for transfer to 
another recording unit. In this way responses for children from one r 
program were randomly mixed with children from all other programs. 
The resulting tapes were then played for two groups of raters, most of 
whom were unfamiliar with the speech of the deaf. 

The first half of the raters heard the tape from beginning to end. 
To eliminate any order effects, the second half heard the end, middle 
and beginning of the tape respectively. The raters were presented with 
a list of 25 words (Appendix B) and instructed to select from this 
list the words uttered by the subjects. If unable to determine a word, 
the raters were encouraged to guess. Subjects were introduced by first 
name and subject number. Their ten utterances were then presented, 
each utterance followed by a five second pause during which the raters 
recorded their responses on the forms provided. The same rating pro- 
cedure as that described above was used in 1972 through 1974. 

Major Results of Previous Reports 

For the 1972 articulation scores no significant differences were 
found among programs or methodologies. In 1973 and 1974, children in 
two programs scored significantly higher than those in the other five pro- 
grams. They were also higher in the Sound Alone subtest of the Receptive 
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Communication Scale. Children in these two programs show little ^ 
similarity in reading achievement, math achievement, overall expressive 
communication, receptive communication, ITPA scores or methodology, 
(one program is oral-aural and one is combined). The authors have 
therefore concluded that articulation of isolated words and use of 
residual hearing relate purely to the emphasis on auditory training 
and articulation given by a program and are not related to other 
factors, including the use of manual communication. Despite statis- 
tical differences on average scores between programs in articulation, 
the range of scores within programs is great and each program has 
children whose attempts to articulate are almost completely unintelli- 
gible. 

Results 

Scores on this measure consist of the percentage of correct iden- 
tifications by raters for each of the children in the longitudinal 
sample. Again, to minimize problems inherent in proportional data, 
arcsin transformations were applied to the data for all statistical 
analysis. It was hypothesized that there would be a strong relation- 
ship between articulation scores and hearing loss. Pearson product- 
moment correlations of -.43 (2. < .001) in 1972, -.58 < .001) in 
1973 and -.60 (2. < -001) in 1974 between articulation scores and hear- 
ing loss confirm this hypothesis. 

This measure was administered in 1972 as well as in 1973 and 1974. 
However, the raters were different in the three years and the authors 
do not believe that a treatment of comparative scores across the three 
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years would provide reliable information. Because of a lack of 
consistency among raters from year to year and the new audio record- 
ing system employed, no statistical, longitudinal comparisons have 
been made. 

Table 17 summarizes total scores for the years 1972, 1973 and 
1974 which fluctuated from 35% to 31% to 37% correct respectively. 
There appears to have been little if any improvement in the children's 
ability to articulate single words in isolation across the 3 year 
period. 



/ 
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Table 17 

Longitudinal Sample Articulation Scores by Year 

N Percentage of Intelligible Utterance 

1972 56 

1973 59 

1974 60 



35% 
31% 
37% 
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Cognitive Development Measures 
Barbara J. Best^ 

During the 1972-73 Preschool Evaluation several new measures 
were Initiated. These measures were based on a Plagetlan model of 
cognitive development and were readmlnlstered during the 1973-74 
evaluation. A brief description of the Cognitive Development Measures 
and the theory generating the measures follows. 

During the period between the ages of five and seven, children's 
thinking matures In several ways. For exanqjle, as the child grows 
older, his thinking tends to become more reversible, less egocentric 
and more 4ecentrated. Three Plagetlan measures, appropriate for 
children within the range of five to seven, were chosen In-order to 
measure these changes. The correct solution to each task depends upon 
the maturity of the child's thinking skills, but also draws on differ- 
ent types of experience, and thus a child's performance should be 
affected by deafness In different ways. 

The first task used was a measure of classlf Icatory development 
In which the children were required to sort certain materials into 
suggested classes. There were two parts to this task, one Involving 
the sorting of beads, and one involving the sorting of pictures. A 
correct solution of the beads task required the children to sort the 
beads on the basis of shape. A correct solution of the picture task 
required that the children sort the picture cards into classes — 

'''Dr. Barbara Best, former Research Associate, RD&D Center, developed, 
analyzed, and authored the Cognitive Development section of this report. 
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animals, toys, people, household goods. 

The second task was a measure of the development of conservation, 
in this case, conservation of number. The children were first trained 
to respond to equality or inequality between two groups of blocks. 
The blocks were then manipulated in several ways, including rotatibn, 
adding equal numbers of blocks to each group, expanding one group, 
dividing one group into three subgroups, and collapsing one group. 
Children who understood the concept of conservation made judgments 
of equality between the two groups despite the manipulations. 

The third task used was a measure of seriation ability. Children 
were first given ten sticks, differing from each other in length by 
1/2 inch, and were asked to pick out the smallest and the largest 
sticks from the group. The three smallest sticks were then used to 
construct an example series for the child who was asked to copy the 
example. After the child succeeded in constructing the example, he 
was asked to construct a series using five and then ten of the sticks, 
and to insert thre^ new sticks into his completed ten-stick series. 

These particular measures were chosen because they tap the impor- 
tant changes in cognitive development, as outlined by Piaget, which 
take place during the years from five to seven. It has also been 
argued that the child's cognitive development is a more stable measure 
of a child's intellectual functioning than is an IQ score. Thus, 
the purpose behind the creation of these measures was an attempt to 
differentiate the effectiveness of the various programs involved on 
some measure other than language and academic skills. It is also 
of interest to determine whether or not there is a relationship 
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between cognitive development and the child's academic achievement. 
Results 

The three measures of cognitive development were administered 
to 60 children in the preschool study. The results of each test 
can be seen in Table 18. The total mean score for all schools com- 
bined was 33.0 with a range of 32.2 to 33.8. This compares to a total 
mean score of 28.74 in the 1972-73 study. All but one program showed 
progress in their cognitive development during the 1973-74 school 
year. Again, Jt tests were run to compare all programs on each 
measure. No significant differences were found between the programs 
on any of the measures of cognitive development, suggesting that 
children in all the programs are proceeding at a similar rate of 
cognitive development. 

It may be of interest to question what relationship exists be- 
tween a child's level of cognitive development and other measures of 
his developmental progress. Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficients between the cognitive development^ measures and other 
measures are presented in Table 19 . It can be seen that the measures 
of cognitive development are positively correlated with all other 
developmental measures. The total cognitive score is significantly 
correlated with Receptive Communication, the Numbers subtest of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) , and the Illinois Test o/ Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities total score. The Seriation and Classification 
subtests show this same pattern while the Conservation subtest is not 
significantly correlated with any of the other measures. The reading 
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subtest of the MAT is not significantly correlated with any of the 
cognitive measures, suggesting that learning to read may be based on 
cognitive factors other than those measures in the test of cognitive 
development used in this study. 

The lack of differences between schools on cognitive measures 
is interesting for two reasons, one theoretical and one practical. 
Theoretically, these results suggest that differences in academic 
curriculum do not necessarily affect the cognitive development of 
children. And, practically, since there were no 'significant differ- 
ences on other developmental and achievement measures, academic per- 
forinance may be more readily attributable to differential programs 
at the various schools • In other words, while programmatic differ- 
ences may npt effect cognitive development per se, there is evidence 
that they do effect the child's performance in school. 
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Matching Familiar Figures Test 

The Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) Is a series of visual 
discrimination tasks desired to measure ref lection'-lmpulslvity. 
This dimension describes a tendency to consistently display slow 
or 'fast decision times in problem solving situations with high 
response uncertainty. It has been used to predict success or failure 
in the acquisition of reading skills (Kagan, 1965). 

The test is comprised of twelve items, each consisting of a 
picture of a familiar object (the standard) and six similar alter- 
nate choices, one of which is identical to the standard. Each child 
is Instructed to select the identical picture from the six alternate 
choices and is permitted six trials to select the correct picture. 
^ Presentation of the standard and alternates occurs simultaneously 

with both being exposed for the full duration of the selection process 
A sample page of the MFF is presented in Appendix D. A stop watch 
is used to record time from the initial exposure of stimuli to the 
first selection 5 time is recorded to the nearest tenth of a second. 
The variable scores are the" total number of errors and the average 
responise time to the first selection. 

Kagan (1965) reports correlations between average time and errors 
- ranging between -.30 to -.60. Stability of the ref lection-impulslvity 

dimension has been noted over a period as long as 20 months. 

The MFF has been used by Kagan to identify reflective and impul- 
sive children. Reflective children are those whose response time is 
above the median, and error score below the median. Those classified 
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as impulsive score above the median on errors and below it on response 

time. 

Results 

Tlie test was administered to the sample in the spring of 1973 • 
One child refused to complete the test. A significant Pearson 
product-moment correlation between average time and errors of -.31 
(£ < ,01) was obtained. " This is within the range of correlations 
reported by Kagan. The mean response time across all children was 
8.5 seconds per item with a mean error score of 1.66 per item. 



Using Kagan's criteria, 22 reflective and/ 22 Impulsive children 
were identified. These two groups did not differ significantly on 
the basis of sex, IQ, age, etiology, or program. Since the MFF has 
been used previously in reading research, t^ test comparisons were 
made between the scores of the reflective and impulsive children for 
those measures designed to evaluate pre-reading or reading skill, i.e., 
the Copying, Matching and Alphabet portions of the MRT and the Printed 
Word subtest of the Receptive Communication Scale. 

It was hypothesized that the scores of the reflective children 
for these variables would be superior to those of the impulsive chil- 
dren. Significantly higher scores were achieved on the Matching Test 
(_t 4.6098, < .001), and Copying Test (_t = 3.6596, p. < -001) . How- 
ever, scores did not differ significantly on the Alphabet Test or 
the Printed Word subtest of the MAT. 

Similarities between the MFF and the layout and timing of some 
ITPA subtests suggested the need for further comparisons between the 
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performances of reflective and impulsive children on the five ITPA 
subtests. Reflective children were found to be significantly 
superior on only one subtest - Visual Closure (_t « 2.7194, £ < .01). 

The three tests (Copying, Matching and Visual Closure) on which 
the reflective and impulsive children differed significantly are all 
timed measures. It may therefore be the ability to function well 
on a timed test rather than superiority of pre-reading or reading 
skills that differentiate reflective and inq^ulsive children. 

\ 
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Regular Class Subjects 

In recent years there has been an increasing trend toward the 
integration of the atypical child into mainstream education. In 
the area of deaf education it appears that the mainstreamlng effort 
has often been applied to the child with the greatest potential to 
succeed, i.e., with articulatory skill and hearing acuity sufficient 
to support him in the integrative move. Seemingly, this effort has 
been facilitated by evaluation and preparation for entering the major 
educational network along with supportive services in speech therapy 
and auditory training. It was felt that the importance, of success- 
fully integrating the hearing impaired child in the ifegular classroom 
environment was an issue deserving of further investigation; thus its 
inclusion in this research effort. 

During the four years of the evaluation fourteen of the children 
in the longitudinal sample and three other children who had moved from 
their original programs and received unique placement outside of the 
seven programs participating in this evaluation had been placed in 
integrated settings. The placement of these seventeen children wa,s 

as follows: / 

/ 

Three children participated in a regular first 
grade class on a full time basis assisted by a 
teacher of the deaf within the classroom; * 

Five, children participated in regular and hear- 
ing impaired kindergartens, each on a half day 
basis; 

Nine other children participated in regular 
classes within their home districts and received 
supplemental speech instruction. 

80 



In an attempt to identify characteristics of children function- 
ing in regular class settings from those who have remained in classes 
for the deaf, statistical comparisons were miade between these groups 
in the following areas: academic achievement (MAT), receptive com- 
munication, expressive communication, articulation, age and hearing 
loss. In addition, the distributions of children within the two 
groups by sex, etiology, age of onset of hearing loss and preferred 
mode of communication for the expressive communication scale were 
examined. 

The two groups did not differ significantly on the basis of Metro- 
politan Achievement Test scores. Receptive Communication, Expressive 
Communication, sex, age, etiology tir age of onset of hearing loss. 
The group of children who were integrated into classes for the hearing 
had signifi cantly better hearing acuity (t ^ 5.0092, < .001) and 
achieved- rfgnlficantly higher scores ~bn TlTe articulation measure 
(t^ = 9.0309, £ < .001). All integrated children chose oral communica- 
ti on as their preferred mode during expressive communication scale 
videotaped sessions. 

Longitudinal articulation scores of the two groups were further 
examined in an effort to trace the ^eyelppsent of the articulation 
scores in the integrated group. It was found that in 1972, the first 
year articulation was measured, the integrated group scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the nonintegrated children (_t = 5.9808, £ < .001). 
This suggests that articulation of the integrated group was superior 
to that of the children who remained in self-contained situations prior 
to the integration effort. 

8V 
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Brown Parent Attitude Scale 



The disposition and expectations of parents tovpird social and 
academic achievement are of great importance to the educational 
development of children. These attitudes and expectations may sig- 
nificantly affect educational progress and predict success in pre- 
school and beyond. It is therefore of interest in the present study 
to examine changes which have occurred in parental attitude as their 
children have become older. Will parents lower their expectations, 
or raise them? If there are changes, will they be a function of the 
child's success or failure? What role does the child's program play 
in the formation and change of parent attitudes? 



In an attempt to measure these feelings, A Parental Infprmation 

and Attitude Scale for Parents of Hearing Impaired Children (Appendix 

E) was distributed to all parents in the sample for completion and 

return. Developed by Dr. Donald W. Brown at Gallaudet College, this 

scale is divided into three parts: 

Part I pertains to general information such as occupation, 
education, and information about various aspects of the 
child's hearing impairment* 

Part II is entitled, "Your Child Thirty Years From Now." 
It assesses parental expectations by having parents rate 
such statements as "will be a college graduate" on a five 
point scale from "very good chance" to "no chance at all." 

Part III consists of some typical statements and opinions 
about hearing impaired individuals. Parents are requested 
to circle^ the answer which best indicates their own feelings 
about that particular statement* 

The questionnaires were sent to all parents of children participa 
ting in the study for each of the four years of data collection. 
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In 1971, the majority of parents (N = 96) returned their ques-- 
tionnaires. However, in subsequent years the return of the Brown 
Scale was reduced substantially. There were only eleven families 
who returned theit Attitude Scales for all four years. 

Part I: General Information: The general inffarmat ion regarding the 
family and the hearing impaired child have remained relatively con- 
stant from year to year.; Because the 1971 data yielded the most 
comprehensive survey of family background information the following 
brief summary refers to data summari:sed in the 1971 evaluation report. 

In 1971 the summary of questions relating to the parents them- 
selves revealed that the parents were relatively young (mean age =* 
32.16 years), and well-educated (68 had completed 12 or more years 
of school, 20 had college degrees and eight had completed some grad- 
uate work) . 

For information on deafness, the parents tended to rely on school 
administrators or sources other than books and periodicals. Only 
three families subscribed to any journal and only 50 of the respond- 
ing parents had ever read any journals or books related to deafness. 

Questions concerning hearing impaired children indicated that 
the hearing impaired child was the first-bom in 21 families and the 
sixth-bom in only two families. When hearing loss was suspected, 43 
parents originally went to a pediatrician, 22 visited general prac- 
titioners, 12 visited audiologists and eight visited otologists. In 
13 cases, diagnoses other than hearing impairment were given including 
mental retardation, "slow development," brain damage and hyperactivity. 
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. Fifty-five percent of the parents reported that their child had 
begun his/her education in a program for the hearing impaired by 
the age of 24 months. Seventy-three parents were "very confident" 
about placing their child in his/her current program. Only four 
reported "serious lack of confidence.'* Similarly, 40 parents had 
visited their child's classroom 12 or more times while only two had 
never visited the classroom. 

Fifty-one parents felt that blindness or cerebral palsy were more 
educationally handicapping than deafness. 

Part II: Your Child Thirty Years From Now; The data consisted of 

/ 

the number of parent responses to each of nineteen statements rated 
along a five point scale from "very good chance" to "no chance at all." 
The chi-square statistic (Winer, 1962) was employed to test for differ- 
ences between the distribution of parents* responses in 1971-1972, 
1972-1973, and 1973-1974, and between the parents of children in oral 
and combined programs. 

There have been no significant differences on individual statements 
from 1971 to 1972, from 1972 to 1973 or from 1973 to 1974. However, 
in 1972 there was a definite shift toward more neutral responses, 
perhaps reflecting a trend toward realistic acceptance of the hearing 
loss. 

For all four years modal agreement (largest number of resppnses 
in same category) between oral and combined parents was reached on 
six statements. Parents concurred that there was a "good chance" that 

no 



their child ''will be a college graduate," "will drive a car," "will 
be close to his brothers and sisters," "will be in good health," 
"will know his neighbors well," and "will keep in touch with his 
parents." On four statements, mo.dal agreement occurred for three 
of the four years. Oral and combined parents agreed that a "good 
chance" existed that their children "will depend on speech reading 
more than hearing," and "will belong to organizations of deaf and 
hard of hearing"; "some chance" existed that children of oral and com- 
bined parents "will have more deaf friends than hearing, friends" and 
"will read at about the fifth or sixth grade level or below." 

The chi-square statistic was applied to the remaining statements 
for each year to reveal any significant differences in the pattern of 
responding between the two groups. Four statements reflected a sig- 
nificant difference in attitude between the combined and oral parents 
at the .01 and .001 levels of significance (Table 20). No significant 
differences were found between combined and oral parents for the year 
1971. 

In 1972, 1973 and 1974 most oral parents felt there was a "good 
chance" that their child "will graduate from a regular high school" 
while most parents of children in combined programs felt there was little 
chance of this occurring. In 1972 and 1974, the majority of parents 
of children in combined programs felt that there was a "good chance" 
that their child "will use sign language as his preferred means of 
communication" and "will use both oral and manual communication," while 
oral parents felt that this was unlikely. For 1974 only, parents of 
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children in combined programs thought that there was a "good chance" 
that their child "will have more deaf than hearing friends" while oral 
parents felt that only "some chance" of this existed. Significant 
chi-square statistics are summarized in Table 20. 

Part III ; The data consisted of the number of parent responses to 
14 statements, each containing 5 multiple choice answers. Instruc- 
tions to the parents were as follows: 

Many statements and opinions have been expressed 
about hearing-handicapped people. We are interested in 
learning the reactions that you, as the parent of a 
hearing impaired child, would have to the following state- 
ments. Please read each statement carefully. Circle the 
letter in front of the response which best expresses what 
you think of or would do about the statement. 

Table 21 summarizes questions on which parents of children in 
combined programs and those of children in oral programs reached modal 
agreement in three of the four years of the evaluation* For those 
questions on which these two groups differed, chi-square comparisons 
by year were computed. The comparison for the following three ques- 
tions were significant at the .01 level: 

"2. Stuckless and Birch (University of Pittsburgh) rep.ort 
that their study has indicated that manual communication 
(sign language and f ingerspelling) does not hinder the2 
development of speech in the young deaf child (1971, x « 
29.88, £ < .001 and 1974, x - 20.42, £ < .001) 

b. This is reassuring because I've wondered about- 
that (combined) 

d. They mean that this is true if the child has 
already developed speech before he is exposed 
to manual communication (oral)" 
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"12. We all have too little time. Becaus^ of this I should 
devote my short reading time to: 1974 (x ~ 23.5, p < .001) 

a. Books and articles whose authors know what 
they're talking about (oral) 

c. Learning about methods of teaching the deaf 
which I disagree with (combined)" 

"13. Most deaf people prefer to associate ^ith other deaf 
people ratl^er than hearing people (1973, x = 13.49, £ < .01 
and 1974, x - 24.50, £ < .001). 

,c. I imagine this is true - they understand each 
other's speech easier (combined) 

d. This is why deaf children should be taught with 
regular children (oral ~ 1973 & 1974) 

e. If they are happy doing this - that's fine (oral - 
1974)" 
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Table 21 

Questions on which both the Parents of Children in Oral jPrograms 
and the Parents of Children in Combined Programs Agreed for 3 of 

the 4 Years 



Question 5: Alexander Graham Bell said, "I think the use of sign 
language will go lout of existence very soon." 



d. Bell would neVer have said that. (1972, 1973, 1974) 

Question 8: It is reported thit many deaf adults who do not have 

intelligible speech are successfully employed and well- 
adjusted. 1 

' \ 

b. This does not ^urprise me. (1971, 1972, 1973, 1974) 

Question 9: An oral teacher of the deaf claims that many deaf chil- 
dren can't learn to speak and lipread. 

e. I agree - some can, but many can't^ (1971, 1972, 
1973, 1974) 



Question 10: One of the disadvantages of getting together with 

other parents whose children are in my child's school 

is: ■ 

c. There are no disadvantages. (1971, 1972, 1973, 1974) 



Question 11: A deaf adult says that fie and his deaf friends don't 
think speech is very imi>ortant. 



c. Possibly he and his Ifriends have found satisfactory 
adjustment without^ sbeech. (1972, 1973, 1974) 
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Semantic Differential 



A measure intended to systematically compare parent attitudes 
toward concepts related to deafness was designed using the semantic 
differential technique (Moores, Mclntyre & Weiss, 1972), This 
principle involves rating a concept along a seven step scale between 
pairs of bipolar adjectives (sad-happy, etc.). The rationale and 
execution of the semantic differential are complex. The reader is 
referred to Osgood et al. (1957) for more detailed Information and 
description of the semantic differential as a measurement tool. 

It was hypothesized that the parents may differ along dimensions 
according to the program in which their <:hild is enrolled. Presum- 
ably parents have certain attitudes towards various philosophies 
and methodologies of education either because they have chosen a 
particular program for their child, or because, through their involve- 
ment in their child's program, they have been convinced of the effi- 
cacy of a particular program's method. One important aspect of the 
study is to investigate changes in parental attitudes as the chil- 
dren progress through various educational systems. 

The semantic differential scale sent to parents in 1971 was 
shortened and slightly modified for the 1972 and 1973 evaluation. 
The same form was used in 1974. The present semantic differential 
instrument measures attitudes towards the following concepts: 



Speechreading-Lipreading 

Hearing Impaired 

Sign Language 

Deafness 

Speech 



Hearing Aid 
Auditory Training 
Fingerspelling 
Integration of Deaf 



Child into a -Hearing Class 
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The" twelve pairs of bipolar adjectives were chosen on the 
basis of previous work by the senior investigator. Two minor changes 
were made in the adjective pairs used in the 1972 form. A sample 
of the semantic differential developed for the project is presented 
in Appendix F. 

All parents of the sample of children received a copy of the 
semantic differential to be filled out and returned with the Brown 
Parent Attitude Scale. As in 1972 and 1973, the return of ques- 
tionnaires was relatively small in 1974. 

In the years from 1972 through 1974, approxima^ly one-third to 
one-half| of the questionnaires have been returned. Few parents re- 
turned their questionnaires consistently throughout the four-year 
period thus hampering any analysis of a longitudinal nature. A survey 
of the Semantic Differential data across the four--year period revealed 
only eleven families from four programs with complete data for all 
years. With a sample of such small size, it is difficult to generalize 
findings. However, since the analysis of all questionnaires returned 
for each year from 1971 to 1974 have yielded similar results, the 
present section will focus on the findings from 1974. The reader is 
referred to the annual research reports of this project (Moores & 
Mclntyre, 1971; Moores, Mclntyr^ & Weiss, 1972 and Moores, Weiss & 
Goodwin, 1973) for presentation of specific data for the years 1971, 
1972 and 1973. 

Results . 

The basic data consisted of the average of responses on all twelve 
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adjective pairs for each concept. The higher the cioncept score, 

the more positiVe the attitude. 

As previously noted, there seem to be no major changes in the 
attitudes of the parents from 1971 through 1974. For each of the 
four years, comparisons by _t test were made between parents of chil- 
dren in oral programs and. parents of children in combined programs, 
Both groups have similar attitudes toward the concepts of speech , 
speechreading , hearing aid , auditory training , deafness , and hearing 
impaired . Parents of children in^ combined programs were significantly 
more positive toward the concepts of f ingerspelling and sign language 
for all four years. In 1971, 1972 and 1973 parents of children in 
oral programs were significantly more positive toward the concept of 
Integration of a deaf child into a hearing class . These comparisons 
are summarized in Table 22. It remains evident that parents of chil- 
dren in combined programs do not perceive these programs as manual 
only. Speechreading , hearing aid , speech and auditory training all 
received positive ratings equivalent to sign language and f ingerspell- 
ing . All concept comparisons for the year 1974 are depicted graphi- 
cally in Figure 3. Little distinction is noted between the terms 
deaf and hearing impaired . 

Parents of children in oral classes do not appear to view sign 
language and f ingerspelling as negative. Their reactions tend to be 
neutral. 
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Table 22 

Concepts Showing Significant Differences (_t test) Between Parents 
in Oral and Combined Programs on the Semantic Differential Measure 





Concept 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Integration of a deaf 
child into a hearing 
class 


3.11* 


5.08** 


3.83** 


Not 
Significant 


Sign Language 


4.46** 


5.23** 


3.63** 


4.07** 


Fingerspelling 


4.75** 


5.38** 


3.50** 


3.46* 



*£ < .01 
**£ < .001 
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1 Classroom Observation 

During visitations for all four years, observations were made 
in the three classes containing the largest number of chilren in 
each of the seven programs. Following each obseirvation, raters used 
a prescribed format to record the type of activity along with the 
employed mode of communication for the 45 minute observation period. 

Equipment and educational materials in use, or contained within 
the classroom were noted on the observation form listing items 
commonly found in pre-primary and primary programs. A modified 
version of DiLorenzo's (1969) Classroom Observation Schedule with 
additions appropriate to a population of deaf children was used. 
While no content changes were made, the format employed in 1973 was 
revised to expedite the recording and the analysis process for the 
present year (Appendix G) . 

Following each observation period,* statements were rated on 
a seven point scale (never to frequently observed) under five major 
categories : 

1) Classroom Organization concerned program organization 
and implementation on an individual and group basis. 

2) Discipline and Classroom Relationships addressed the 
manner in which any behavioral differences were handled 
or circumvented. The general classroom disposition was 
also noted. 

3) Structuring Program focused on the relevant use of special 
materials and implementation of instructional goals and 
objectives. 
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4) Encouraging Language and Speech Development pertained to 
various metTiod(s) employed to foster speech and language 
growth within the classroom, e.g., discussion periods, 
controlled practice, planned exposure to concepts. 

5) Reaction to Pupil Needs concerned the teacher's recognition 
and assessment of individual impairments and needs, as well 
as his ability to effectively adapt the curriculum to the 
developmental status of each student . 

In a supplemental segment of the form entitled Communication 
Analysis , the various mode of communication employed in the class- 
room by the teacher and child (child to child, child to teacher, 
teacher to child) were rated on the same seven point scale. 

For the 1971 and 1972 evaluations one pair of raters was employed 
in the collection of the classroom observation data. However, for 
subsequent evaluations a different pair of raters was responsible 
for observation data and other facets of the evaluation. This vari- 
ability in raters and changes in methodology and philosophy within 
programs and across years resulted in a multiplicity of variables which 
confounded the data, thereby limiting its usefulness. For these 
reasons it was deemed appropriate that a descriptive presentation of 
the findiiags would be the most meaningful for readers of this research 
report. 

Results 

Consistent with findings of the past three years, the amount of 
equipment and materials available to teachers in all classrooms 
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was extensive. An increase in the presence of academic materials 
was attributed to the fact that most children are enrolled in 
early primary level classes. One of a variety of auditory units 
was housed in each classroom observed, some of which could be used 
by the subjects outside of the classroom setting. 

The raw data were converted to the average rating of the two 
observers for each item. Program scores consisted of the mean of 
these combined scores for items in each of the five categories. 

Table 23 presents program scores by year for the Classroom 
Organization category. The range of mean program scores across the 
four years is less than one point (.88). It appears that for this 
subsection of the observation schedule there was greater variability 
among programs at the time of the 1971 (2.44) evaluation, and with 
each successive year this range decreased from 1.90 in 1972 to 1.61 
in 1973 to 1.38 in 1974. 

As can b6 seen in Table 24, a consistent ranges among programs 

toward Discipline & Classroom Relations was prevalent for two of the 

four years (1.32 in 1971 and 1.33 in 1974). For 1973, less variability 

was apparent (.67). Although a slight increase was noted during 1972 

(1.51) the increase was minimal. The range of mean program scores 

was again less than one point (.88). 

While the range of mean program scores across the four years con- 

% 

tinned to stabilize at less than one point (*77), the consistency of 
the range among programs fluctuated slightly in the Structuring Program 
category (Table 25) . For the first and last years of the evaluation 
(1971 and 1974 both at 1.39), less variance was observed than during 
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the median years (1.71 in 1972 and 1.69 in 1973) where the range 
in scores was somewhat larger. 

In the category of Encouraging Language and Speech Development 
(Table 26) there appears to be little variation across years or among 
and within programs. The range of cumulative mean program scores 
for the four years is approaching one point (.99). Yearly average 
scores exhibit slight and inconsistent variability ranging from 1.62 in 
1971 to 1.33 in 1972 to 1.42 in 1973 and 1.40 in 1974. 

Although the range of cumulative mean program scores for the 
Reacting to Pupil Needs (Table 27) subscale is the largest noted in any 
of the five subscales it is still relatively small (1.06). Again the 
patterning of average yearly scores is inconsistent; however, in 
1971 a greater discrepancy between progratiis was noted (2.32). 

Communication Analysis 

The degree and mode in which children communicated with each 
other and with their teachers were rated on a seven point scale from 
"never" to "frequently." Scores were computed in the same manner as 
in the previously discussed portion of the questionnaire. Because 
the focus of this portion of the observation schedule was to assess 
the consistency of classroom communication patterns with the official 
program methodology, program scores have been combined according to 
methodology by year. A summary cf program methodology by year is 
presented in Table 3. 

Child to Child 

For the oral programs from 1972 to 1974 the most frequently employed 
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mode of communication was oral-aural followed closely by gestural 
conmunication. In 1971 gestures were the most frequently noted mode 
of communication among children while the oral-aural mode was the 
next most frequently employed. In all years except 1972 signing 
among children was also^ noted. 

Within combined programs in 1971 gestural communication was the 
most commonly used modality followed closely by the oral-aural and 
sign categories. However, in comibined programs from 1972 to 1974 
children employed signs, without accompanying verbalization most fre- 
quently when conversing among themselves. The second most frequently 
used mod^es of communication were oral-aural and gestural in 1972 and 
combined and gestural In 1973. ;By 1974, scores in the combined cate- 
gory dominated the secondary position. 

It is interesting to note that scores in the combined category 
exhibited the greatest increase across the four year period. Although 
scores in the gestural category are relatively high for the children 
in combined ptogriams they do not approximate the magnitude of those 
of children in oral programs (Table 28) . 

No written communication between children was observed in either 
oral or combined programs. 

Child to Teacher 

Table 29 summarizes interaction scores from child to teacher. In 

oral programs for all four years the oral-aural mode followed gestures 

/' 

were the most frequently not^ci types of ccTsnmnication from child to 
teacher. However, signs wei?e also observed from 1971 to 1973. No 
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written communication was observed in any of the four years. 

Communication from child to teacher in the combined programs 
exhibited a less stable pattern across years. In 1971 scores for 
three modalities were relatively close; the most frequently observed 
mode was gestures followed by f ingerspelling and oral-aural communi- 
cation. The oral-aural style of communication and secondly signs were 
the most frequently noted in 1972. Scores in 1973 and 1974 are some- 
what similar in that the category most often employed was sign. Scores 
for the secondary modality fluctuated between the oral-aural and com- 
bined categories. 

Again, the greatest increase in scores occurred in the combined 
category where scores rose from 1.17 in 1971 to 4.28 In 1974. 

Teacher to Child 

Examination of Table 30 indicates that again communication in the 
oral classrooms was stable across years. The most frequently employed 
method of communication for each year was oral -aural, followed by 
gestures. Written communication from teacher to child was observed 
in 1971, 1972 and 19/4, while some signs were noted in 1971. 

Again, for combined programs the patterns of communicative modali- 
ties is less clearly defined. For the years 1971 and 1972 oral-aural 
communication was the most commonly employed. The secondary position 
was held by the f ingerspelling mode In 1971 and the sign mode in 1972. 
In 1973 and 1974, the high scores cluster in ttiree categories, sign, 
oral-aural and combined with the highest score occurring in the sign 
category in 1973 and the combined category in 1974. The amount of com- 
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blned oral-manual conmiunicatlon used by teachers Increased dramati 
cally from 1.67 in 1971 to 5.24 in T974. 

The observation of written conmiinication appears consistent 
between oral and combined programs across years. 
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Chapter 4 
DISCUSSION 

/ 

The findings will be discussed following the order of presenta- 
tion of results of Chapter 3. The reader is referred to that section 
for the tabular and narrative presentation of data. 

Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Performance and Leiter 
International Performance Scale (Table 4 and Figure 1) 
Inspection of the WISC Scores obtained in 1974 indicate that the 
subjects are functioning within the normal range. However, the over- 
all WISC performance IQ of 110.17 is somewhat above the hearing norm. 
Comparisons by program reveal no significant differences, thus the 
test has not identified any unique program differences that might 
influence performances on other measures. Although the WISC and Leite 
scores are significantly correlated ( r^ = .54, < .001), the overall 
WISC scores are somewhat lower than those of 116.57 obtained on the 
Leiter Performance Scale in 1970. Similarly, Quigley (1969) reported 
a decline in scores on a sample of deaf children tested originally 
on the L6iter at age three and retested four years later on the WISC. 

\ 
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, Illinois Test of Psychollngulstlc Abilities (ITPA) (Table 8 & 9 , Figure 2) 
The overall' mean scores of 176.96 in 1972, 180.03 in 1973 and 
180*65 in 1974 indicate that the functioning of the young deaf chil- 
dren in the study on visual motor subtests of the ITPA is essentially 
normal* The overall predicted mean score for children with. normal 
hearing would be 180, These scores seem to indicate strong stability 
over a period of years and strengthens the conclusion that the deaf 
children function at normal levelson the abilities tapped by ITPA 
visual motor subtests. Because subjects have maintained scores equiva- 
lent to their hearing age group over the period of two calendar years, 
there is evidence to suggest that the rate of growth is also normal • 
The relatively low score for the 1971 testing may be explained by the 
authors' original reaction that some subtests initially provided spur- 
iously low estimates of deaf children 's abilities because of moderately 
elaborate verbal directions and, in the case of Visual Closure, the 
involvement of timed tasks. 

In the years 1972-1974, scores by subtest present graphic evidence 
of the lack of differences between the deaf subjects and the hearing 
standardization population on four of five subtests* During this three- 
year period, the only statistically significant difference shows the 
deaf students to be superior in Manual Expression which was the only 
subtest in which the average score of children in each of the seven 
programs was above the hearing average of 36* The consistency of 
the results lends credence to the hypothesis, originally stated in 
the 1971-7^' report, that deaf children, in developing mechanisms to 
cope with the environment > acquire superior skills in this area. 
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Previous examinations of ITPA scores by pr^rai^is indicated no 
significant differences from 1972-1974. The originally large range 
of scores among programs noted in 1971 had decreased substantially. 
However, in 1971 and 1972 scores on the ITPA were sensitive to the 
amount of academic cognitive content in a particular program. In 
1973 and 1974 this sensitivity decreased, perhaps because as the 
children matured programs began employing more academically centered 
curricula. The evidence suggested that those programs in which chil- 
dren consistently have been above the hearing norms are those which 
have had a consistent academic orientation from their incept ion • 
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Academic Achievement - Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) Primer > 
Battery and Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) (Tables 10 and H) 

Academic achievement of the sample, as assessed by the MAT 
Primer Battery, Reading and Arithmetic Subtests, appears to be com- 
parable to that of hearing children of approximately the same age 
In the area of reading and below that of their hearing counterparts 
In the area of arithmetic* These findings are consistent with 
those of the 1973 Metropolitan Readiness Test data which Illustrate 
that deaf children scored significantly higher on the reading related 
tests of Matching and Alphabet while their performance on the Numbers 
test was significantly lower than that of the standardization sample. 
It was postulated that the relatively poor performance on the Numbers 
test might be attributed, at least partially, to the fact that all 
questions were presented verbally. 

Although the verbal nature of the MAT Arithmetic subtest may 
still account In part for the relatively poor performance of the deaf 
subjects on computational tasks the second year of data lend further 
support to indicate that perhaps the children are functioning below 
their hearing counterparts in the area of Arithmetic. At this point, 
the programs appear to be emphasizing the development of reading at 
the expense of computational skills. 

Results of a nationwide survey of hearing impaired children and 
youth conducted by the Office of Demographic Studies Gallaudet College 
(1972), produced similar trends. Using the Stanford Achievement Test 
to assess the achievement level of 16,680 deaf children and young 
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adults, it was found that the mean arithmetic performance of all 
students tested (6-21 years old) was superior to that in reading 
comprehension. However, analysis by age revealed that between the 
ages of 6-8 years (the age of the sample In the current inquiry), 
reading scores were higher than arithmetic. This is the only age 
range at which such findings have been found. For all older age 
groups, (9-21 years) reading scores exceeded these of arithmetic. 

Since different measures were employed in the studies, a direct 
comparison of results is inappropriate. The Gallaudet study does 
however lend tentative support to the premise of the present study, 
that perhaps development of arithmetic skills is not emphasized in 
programs for the deaf until after age 8. 

Although the children appear to be developing reading skills 
comparable to hearing children now, it must be reemphasized that 
none of the programs has succeeded in developing English language 
sRills comparable to those of hearing children. Results of tests 
of expressive and receptive communication in the current investiga- 
tion indicate that the children in the sample experience difficulty 
with complex gr,aiiimatical structures. Even though they possess ade- 
quate pre-reading skills, it is predicted that as they became older 
and reading content includes more complex linguistic structures (e.g., 
passive, negative, interrogative construction) the scores of these 
children, relative to the hearing, will decline. 
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Communication Battery 

Receptive Communication, Core Items (Tables 12-15) 

In terms of relative efficiency across modes, the resul'ts were 
consistent for the three years from 1972 to 1974 with the exception 
of the Printed Word. Excluding the Printed Word, children received 
communication most efficiently when stimuli were presented simultan- 
eoulsy through Speech arid Signs, followed by simultaneous Speech and 
Fingerspelling. A further decrease in scores was noted in the Speech- 
reading and the Sound Alone mode, with the most inefficient means being 
Sound Al6ne, i.e., reliance on hearing alone, without the benefit of 
visual clues. It appears that the addition of each dimension, Sound 
plus Speechreadlng plus Fingerspelling plus Signs adds an increment 
of intelligibility. In corroboration of previous results, it is also 
apparent that the use of manual communication does not detract from 
oral receptive skills. 

Presentation of data in Table 12 indicates an increase in recep- 
tive communication scores from 1972 to 1973 to 1974. The smallest 
gains from 1973 to 1974 are noticed in the Sound Ali^^ne subtest, while 
the greatest improvement in reception of communication modes was noted 
in the Printed Word subtest in which scores increased from 38% in 1972 
to 56% in 1973 to 76% in 1974. This reflects continued emphasis in 
the development of pre-reading and reading skills and supports the 
original decision of the authors to treat understanding of the Printed 
Word separately from the other four subtests, which are more measures 
of person-to-person interaction.. 
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Intratest correlations by mode of communication have produced an 
interesting pattern over the three years. In 1972, there was only 
one significant correlation between measures. In 1973, Fingerspelling 
was highly related (£ < -001) to the Speechreading mode. By 1974, 
seven of ten intratest correlations were significant (£ < -01). The 
results have several major implications. First, it is possible in 
early stages, perhaps below age six, receptive comnunication across 
various modes entails reliance on relatively different processes. By 
ages^ six to eight, however, communication skills across modalities 
became increasingly more interrelated. It may be hypothesized that 
by this age the underlying processes may be similar and the modality 
of presentation of relatively lesser importance. It appears that a 
child who develops proficiency in one mode will be likely to develop 
adequate skills in the others. Still, not all measures are signifi- 
cantly correlated. For example, the lowest measured correlation (-08, 
NS) In 1974 was between the Printed Word and Sound Alone, the two 
modes which one intuitively would predict to be least related in that 
one relies completely on vision and one on audition. It is inter- 
esting to speculate on whether these two modes also would become sig- 
nificantly related as the children mature. If so, it would give 
greater credence to a generalized underlying information processing 
model. 

Another finding worthy of note is that Fingerspelling was the only 
mode significantly correlated with all four other modes of communication 
in 1974, and that the only significant correlation in 1973 involved 
Fingerspelling and Speechreading. Given the nature of the task, such 
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a result might logically be predicted. The Fingerspelling mode, in 
iwhich the child simultaneously listens, speechreads and decodes 
fingerspelling, incorporates elements from all other modes. Listen- 
ing is involved; fingerspelling has a one to one correspondence to 
the Printed Word; Speechreading is an important factor in the process;* 
and Fingerspelling and Signs both are elements of a ^ore generic pro- 
cess of manual communication. 

The two modes which appear to be least related to the others are 
Sound Alone and Sign Language. .Sound Alone ia not significantly 
correlated with either the Printed Word or with Sign Language, which 
in turn is not correlated with Speechreading. As previously noted, 
low correlations might be expected between the Printed Word and 
Sound Alone modes. However, since the Sign Language subtest, like 
the Fingerspelling subtest, also involves the use of audition and 
speechreading, it is less clear why Sign Language is not significantly 
correlated w-Jth Sound Alone or Speechreading. Alt-hough there is a 
positive correlation (.24, NS) between Sign Language and Speechreading 
it is much smaller than that between Fingerspelling and Speechreading 
(.50, 2. < •001) or Fingerspelling and Sign Language (.60, £ < .001). 
It is possible that the decoding of messages involving sign language 
involves processes that are somewhat less related to audition and 
speechreading than the decoding of messages involving fingerspelling. 

During the three-year period correlations of hearing loss to the 
various modes of communication revealed highly significant relation- 
ship of hearing loss to the Sound Alone and Speechreading subtests. 
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The relationship of hearing acuity to Sound Alone is an obvious , 
one in that as the degree of hearing decreases so too does one's 
ability to receive information auditorily. Again, the importance 
of auditory input to information received in the Sound plus Speech- 
reading condition is noted in the hearing loss to Speechreading 
correlation. The lower correlations of hearing !^oss to Finger- 
spelling and Sign Language modes indicated that children are less 
dependent on residual hearing for success in these tasks. Given the 
consistently higher scores for these modes across three years, the 
authors conclude that the tratlitional auditory-only and oral-aural 
methods are inappropriate for children with profound hearing losses. 
Combined oral -aural-manual input appears to be much more effective^ 
These results are consistent with findings in other aspects of the 
study* Whether the manual component should involve f ingerspelling 
alone or signs plus f ingerspelling is unclear at present. 
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Receptive Communication: Negatives. Passives. Verb Tenses. (Table 16) 

Although scores on the receptive communication core items 
suggest- consistent improvement in program functioning over a three- 
year period, llm most difficult linguistic constructions tapped are 
of the Subject-Verb-Object or Subject-Verb-Prepositional Phrase 
types, that is active declarative sentences addressed to the present. 
In view of the extensive literature documenting the difficulties that 
most deaf children encounter in comprehension of verb tense, passive 
voice and other complex grammatical constructions, the 1974 data 
gathering also included measures of this type. 

The results are less promising that those found for the core items 
and suggest that all programs need to devote more attention to mastery 
of various English structures. 

Analysis of error patterns reveals the discouraging finding 
that deaf children chose the reverse interpretation of negatives 
and passives more frequently than they chose the correct one. For 
example the overall percentage of correct responses for passives 
^was 29% with sjibjects choosing the reverse (incorrect) interpreta- 
tion of the passive sentences 47% of the time (Table 16). It appears 
that deaf children frequently employ the active interpretation of 
passive phrases and ignore the passive marker "by." 

Simil^arly, the overall percentages of correct responses for 

1 

negatives was 36% with subjects choosing the incorrect positive 
interpretation of the negative 46% of the time. The children tended 
to ignore negative cues and select the opposite meaning more frequently 
than the correct one. 
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The results obtained are similar to those obtained by Power 
(1971) and Schmitt (1969) who studied deaf children between 8 and 
18. Both Investigators found deaf children tended to ignore linguis- 
tic markers and typically processed all sentences as active declara- 
tives. The situation is doubly serious. Not only do deaf children 
commonly fail to interpret passive sentences and negative sentences 
but they frequently derive information which is the opposite of that 
which was intended. 

The same pattern is clear with regard to verb tenses. The over- 
all score of 39% is close to the chance level of 33%. It appears^ 
that the majority of subjects do not recognize basic verb tenses con- 
sistently. 

The Printed Word tended to facilitate recognition of both nega- 
tives and passives, but not necessarily tenses. The superiority of 
the Printed Word is especially evident in the Passive subtest in which 
Printed Word scores were significantly higher than those of the 
Sound Alone, Speechreading and Fingerspelling modes. /It appears that 
complex constructions are introduced to the children primarily through 
print and that they are not employed consistently in face to face 
communication whether it be oral-only or ^combined oral manual instruc- 
tion. The results clearly indicate that introduction of manual 
communication, while helpful, does not automatically solve the prob- 
lems of deaf children understanding English messages. All programs 
must develop specific training procedures to provide additional prac- 
tice in the use of English constructions in person to ^person communi- 
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cation as well as in reading. This should invol^ audition, oral- 
aural, oral-aural-fingerspelling and oral-aural-f ingerspelling-sign 
modes. 

The results lead the authors to believe that adequate mastery 
of these components of the English language will not be achieved 
unless the programs consciously address themselves to developing 
specific activities in which the children have the opportunity to 
practice different basic constructions of English. This statement 
holds regardless of method utilized. 

Expressive Conmunication 

The results of the expressive communication component represent 
the most complex aspect of the survey. The results are presently 
being analyzed for linguistic and semantic content, mode of expression, 
and understandability , as a function of the status of raters (deaf 
adult, hearing adult, hearing adult proficient in manual communication). 
The results are complex enough and the implications important enough 
to be treated extensively in a separate monograph on which work has 
been initiated. 

As expected, interpreters made more correct identifications (56.66%) 
than Deaf Adults (31.41%) and Graduate Students (19.54%). It is of 
interest to note that while the interpreters were processing informa- 
tion both auditorily and visually little more than half of the subjects' 
expressive attempts were correctly identified.. Such results seem to 
suggest some lack of effectiveness in the children's overall communica- 
tion abilities and imply that their communicative styles are best 
understood by those who interact with them on a frequent basis. 
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Analysis of the preferred mode of pommunicatlon by children indi- 
cates that the most commonly employed mode was total communication 
(simultaneous oral-manual), N = 18, followed by oral, N = 17/ The 
variation across subjects was extensive. Distribution of preferred 
mode of communication within programs was presented in the previous 
reports has indicated that while each participating program implements 
a particular methodological approach to instruction, students seem 
to have developed personal communicative styles often reflective of, 
but not necessarily limited to the given philosophy of communication 
employed by particular^ programs. 

Articulation (Table 17) 

It should be emphasized that scores on the articulation test 
do not represent meaisures of language per se as they are ratings of 
single words uttered in isolation. The authors, therefore, feel 
that the generalization of these scores of spoken, written, finger- 
spelled or signed language is inappropriate. 

Although the use of different recording systems and raters 
across the three years may have affected the articulation scores 
somewhat, this variation does not appear to account for the consis- 
tently low scores obtained for each year. As noted in earlier research 
reports, each year the range of identifiable articulation attempts 
approximated 90 percentage points across subjects.- This illustrates 
the broad scu^^ of abilities and further emphasizes the lack of change 
with respect to the lower scoring children. 

The overall lack of measurable gain in articulatory skills across 
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subjects promotes some question as to the effectiveness and con- 
sistency of strategies directed toward the improvement of speaking 
ability. 

In addition, evidence over the three years indicates a signifi- 
cant relationship between hearing loss and articulation scores. 
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Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) 

In an attempt to assess the ''perceptual tempo" (Kagan, 1965) 
of the subjects, the MFF was administered In 1973 to determine 
whether a proportionately larger number of children classified with 
an etiology of rubella might appear in the "impulsive" category. 
The lack of differences by etiology suggests that rubella children 
with no handicaps other than deafness are not more "impulsive." 
Whether these findings generalize to a population of multiply handi- 
capped rubella children remains uncertain. 

Reflective children were. superior only on those subtests of 
the ITPA (Visual Closure) and MRT (Copying and Matching) which were 
timed. Thus it is possible that impulsive children in this sample 
may not be inferior on pre-reading skills but rather, tend to use 
inappropriate strategies when performing under the constraints of 
time. 
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Cognitive Development Measures (Tables 18 -19) 

The results of the Piagetian-based Cognitive Development Measures ' 
reflect a range of scores from 32.2 to 33.8 (Table 18). A range of ^ 
this small proportion clearly indicates that the measures no longer 
discriminated among programs or subjects. In 1973, children from 
one program which had incorporated a "Piagetian" component within its. 
preschool, were superior in this area. At that time it was suggested 
that their superiority on cognitive based tasks did not appear to 
generalize to performance on other tests with similar bases. By 1974, 
the children in other programs were achieving at the same level as 
children involved in the Piagetian-based program. It therefore appears a 
that the earlier superiority was due to task familiarity and that the 
type of activities utilized had no effect on the development of abili- 
ties in this area* 

Correlations of Cognitive Development Measures with other measures 
(Table 19) revealed, however, that an individual's functioning is re- 
lated to functioning in other areas. As might be expected scores 
on the Seriation task are significantly correlated with the MAT Num- 
bers Subtest (£ < .01) and Total ITPA scores (£ < .001). Interestingly 
enough, none of the scores are correlated significantly id.th the MAT 
Reading subtests. 
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Regular Class Subjects 

The question of integrate Dn has received giJ'owing attention be- 
cause of the recent, widespread trend toward "mainstreaming" of handi- 
capped children. On the basis of the information available from the 
present study, integration seems to be an administrative device with 
little impact on the children served. 

For the children studied integration does not appear to promote 
or hinder academic achievement, nor is there a visj.ble relationship 
to academic performance or achievement as measured by Metropolitan 
Achievement Test scores. Further, integrated children seem to be 
those who most nearly approximate the "norm" with fewer obvious physi- 
cal differences. Speech is one of the most tangible physical abilities 
and integrated children have more closely approximated hearing children 
in that respect. Unfortunately, there is little evidence that regular 
classrooms make any effort to accomodate deaf children with less in- 
telligible speech, even if they are high achievers academically. 

It is interesting to note that the only difference between inte- 
grated deaf children and those in self-contained classes is articula- 
tion. It appears that Integration decisions are made on the basis of 
hearing loss and speech abilities alone. Those children who were inte- 
grated were speaking more clearly in 1972 prior to integration. Thus, 
it must be emphasized that children do not speak better because they 
were integrated, but rather, they are integrated because they speak 
better. 
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Parent Attitudes 

Because the proportion of parents responding to the Parent 
Attitude and Semantic Differential Scale has been relatively small, 
the extent to which replies can be generalized Is questionable and 
the results must te treated tentatively. 

Brown Parent Attitude Scale (Tables 20-21) 

Reactions of parents from 1971 to 1973 mlstated a trend toward 
more neutral and more realistic attitudes. To a large extent parents 
of children In oral programs tended to react more similarly to parents 
of children in combined programs. For example, parents of children 
In the oral program originally believed (1971) that the major goal of 
an educational program for the deaf was to develop speech and speech- 
reading skills but came to agree in 1972 and 1973 that the major func- 
tion should be the provision of instruction in academic skills, i.e.,, 
reading, language and writing. By 1973 the differences which remained 
were concerned primarily with educational placement and desirability 
of manual communication. 

Differences appeared to be somewhat greater in 1974. Parents of 
children believed to a greater extent that their children ''will gradu- 
ate from a regular high school," "will not prefer sign language," 
"will not use both oral and manual communication" and "will have more 
hearing than deaf friends." The parents of children taught by Oral- 
Only methods now represent a minority of the survey. The fact that 
many of these children have been malnstreamed in regular class settings 
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and that parents may anticipate continued integrated placement could 
account for the nature of the parental responses. 

Semantic Differential (Table 22 ) 

Results from 1971 lo 1974 are similar in that parents of children 
in combined programs tend to perceive speech , speecl^^reading , hearing 
aid, auditory training , sign language , and f ingerspelling as good, 
relatively equivalent concepts, obviously viewing their children's 
programs as oral-manual and not oral-only or manual only. 

Parents of children in oral programs have responded similarly. 
The only significant differences are in responses to f ingerspelling 
and sign language , which they regard as neutral to good, but not as 
good as noted by parents of children in combined programs- 

. Both sets of parents continue to view deafness and hearing impaired 
as eqiiivalent terms. The results indicate little change in attitude 
over the past four years. 
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Classroom Observation Schedule (Tables 23-27) 



In discussing the classroom observation data the reader is re- 
minded that the results should be treated as tentative for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Raters were not consistent across years 



2. Teachers were not consistent across years 

3. Program methoddlogies and philosophies did not remain con- 
sistent across years 

Given the number of changes that have occurred within the four years, 

it has become difficult to effectively analyze the data and ascertain 

accurately the source of yearly program variability. 

In light of the aforementioned concerns, some^^irariability across 
years was noted in the Reacting to Pupil Needs and Classroom 0rgani2la- 
tion subscales in which the range of program scores exceeded two points 
for the year 1971. However, as the children matured and entered more 
conventional primary settings, these differences dissipated. 

Differentiation among programs across the four years has been 
slight. Overall, cumulative program mean scores and yearly mean scores 
fall between 4.5 and 5.5. Further analysis of the data reveals that 
only on six occasions were individual program scores above 6.0 or below 
4.0, again indicating that programs in general are operating at similar 
levels. 

In conclusion, it appears that findings for the Classroom Observa- 
tion Schedule may be inconclusive either due to masking of program 
differences by confounding variables, or because the observation schedule 
has not been sensitive to program changes over time. 
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Communication Analysis (Tables 28-30) 

Examination of Tables 28, 29 and 30 reveal a great variety in 
the amount and type of communication that takes place, This is ex- 
plained by the different modes of communication employed and by 
differences between programs regarding their philosophy concerning 
personal interaction. 

Child to Child 

For the period from 1971-1974 children in oral programs employed 
oral communication most consistently. Considerable use of gestures 
and signing was also observed, perhaps, suggesting that when children 
do not have formal signs at their disposal, they must resort to gestural 
communication to some extent. 

While comniunication performance in Combined Programs is somewhat 
erratic ahd basically manual for the initial years of the evaluation, 
it appears that during the later years a more combined oral-manual 
approach to communication was employed as well. 

Child to Teacher 

While some signing was noted, children tended to generally employ 
an oral-aural communication style supplemental by gestures. Again, 
as in Child to Child communication the reliance on gestures appears to 
be substantial. 

Despite some instability in child-to-teacher communication for 
combined programs, in 1971 and 1972 it appears that children have 
continued to use signs as a communication tool. As increase in sign- 
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iug accompanied with verbalization was more frequently observed during 
the latter two years of the study. 

Teacher to Child 

Oral-aural followed by gestural communication from teacher to 
child seems to have predominated in oral classrooms across the four 
years. Similarly, written communication was observed for three of 
the four years, while in 1971 some signing was demonstrated. Again, 
a strong gestural component was noted in the communication process 
within the oral classroom. 

The initial years of the evaluation illustrate that in combined 
programs, the oral-aural approach was most commonly employed, follow- 
ing by f ingerspelling in 1971 and sign in 1973. 

Sign, oral-aural and the combined methodology most frequently 
noted in 1973 and 1974, therefore illustrating that teachers are 
moving toward more effective utilization of simultaneous oral-manual 
communication. By 1974, teachers were employing the combined methodology 
most frequently. 

Total Classroom Interaction. For the last two years of the eval- 
uation there has been a consistency in the most frequently observed 
modes of communication across the three types of classroom interaction. 
Itv addition, by 1974 all programs appeared to confom to the methodology 
officially adoped by their programs. However, some discrepancies, 
were noted. 

Examination of teacher-child communication patterns reveals there 
is no "pure" program; perhaps there should not be. For 1973 and 1974, 
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programs endorsing simultaneous oral -manual communication, the combined 
category tends to be most frequent but is followed closely by oral- 
aural communication. Obviously, teachers do not sign and spell 
everything they say. 

Other discrepancies may be noted in children's modes of communica- 
tion. First, children in both the Rochester Method school and oral 
programs were observed signing to each i)ther, and in some cases, to 
teachers. Secondly, in no program wa;^ there a direct one-tp-one rela- 
tionship between oral communication and its manual counterpart. In all 
cases, spoken communication without an accompanying sign or finger- 
spelled word or, less frequently, manual communication without verbali- 
zation were observed. In this context, the flexibility of the children 
is impressive. They appear to have three modes of communication at their 
disposal: Oral -Aural, Simultaneous Oral-Aural Manual, and Manual. 
Although there is more of a tendency to use the Oral-Aural with teachers 
(most of whom hear) and the Manual with classmates, the children appar- 
ently adapt with little or no difficulty- 

The evidence over four years strongly indicates that reliance 
on an Oral-Only system greatly limits all aspects of communication — 
child-child, child-teacher, and even teacher-child. Both children 
and teacher are forced to develop a gesture system to the extent that 
the program, much as it may be denied, evolves an oral -gestural system. 
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Chapter 5 
, SUMMARY 

This 1975 monograph and earlier research reports (1972-1974) 
will provide the basis for the development of curriculum guidelines 
for preschool programs for hearing impaired children. Some of the 
major outcomes of current analyses indicate that: 

our subjects continue to approximate the hearing norms on four 
of the five Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities visual motor 
subtests (Visual Reception, Visual-Motor Association, Visual Sequen- 
tial Memory, Visual Closure). Relatively higher scores have been 
illustrated in the area of Manual Expression, indicating that deaf 
children may develop superior skills in this area. • 

Results of the Receptive Communication Scale reveal a hierarchy 
of intelligibility across the modes of communication tested. The 
least efficient receptive mode was sound alone. Performance improved 
with the addition of speechreading and further improvement was noted 
in the sound and speechreading plus f ingerspelling mode. The sound 
and speechreading plus sign language mode was proven to be the most 
efficient mode of receptive coinnunication. 

It appears that while manual communication facilitates the 
reception of inf ormatf ion , when more highly complex grammatical struc- 
tures i.e», passives, negatives ana verb tenses, are introduced the 
reception of such information is inefficient regardless of the mode 
of communication used. 

In academic achievement the deaf children exhibited reading skills 
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comparable to hearing peers. Math scores were below those of hearing 
counterparts, indicating that computational skills receive less 

emphasis within the academic program. ^ 

/■ 

The overall lack of improvement in articplatiod scores across 

/■' 

the three years raises questions as to the effectiveness of present 
habilitative techniques employed in improving the speaking ability of 
those children who have- scored consistently at the lower range on this 
measure. / 

Those children wtio have been selected by their respective pro- 
grams for placement in regular classrocrm situations have illustrated 
no superiority in academic achievement, communication or psycholinguis- 
tic abilities* Integration into mainstream education appears to 
neither hinder nor promote academic success. '*Mainstreamed" subjects 
differ from those who have remained in classrooms for the hearing 
impaired only in degree of hearing loss and articulation ability. 
Integrated children possessed greater hearing acuity and better articu- 
lation skills prior to integration, suggesting that integration is 
not a causative element in the enhancement of articulation ability. 
It appears that children do not speak better because of integration, 
but rather are integrated because they speak better. 

Summarily, as the participants of this investigation progress 
through the educational process it has become increasingly more evi- 
dent that there exists within programs a complex interaction among 
program emphasis, structure, orientation and methodology. Hence, it 
is this complex interaction rather than specification of any particular 
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methodological approach to education which seems critical to success 
in school. Consideration of this factor and the aforementioned out- 
comes of thij longitudinal evaluation will provide the function for 
the forthcoming guidelines which will focus on issues of practical 
Importance in the education of the young deaf child. 
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RECEI'TIVE COMMUNICATION SCALE ^ 145 

(Sample Scoring Sheet) 
NAME: DATE: 



SCHOOL: 




AID: 




YES 




NO 




1. 


1 Table . 


A 


B 


C 


D 




2. 


The boy is not walking. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




3. 


The red ball 


A 


B 


C 


D 


- 


4. 


The bird is over the tree. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




5. 


The dog was splashed by the boy. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




6. 


The nose and the mouth. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




7. 


The man is washing. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




8. 


The boy was pushed by the girl. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




9. 


The boy is outside the house. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




10. 


4 hats 


A 


B 


C 


D 




11. 


The boy is jumping. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




12. 


The mother and the telephone. 


, A 


B 


C 


D 




13. 


The boy is not laughing. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




14. 


The purple flower. 


A 


B 


C 


D 




15. 


The girl is not crying. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




16. 


The bro\m boat 


A 


B 


c 


D 




17. 


The girl is running. 


A 


B 


c 


I . 




.18. 


The apple is on the table. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




19. 


3 shoes 


A 


B 


c 


D 




20. 


The dog was pulled by the girl. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




21. 


The rabbit and the pig. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




22. 


The milk and the cookie. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




23. 


5 chairs h 


A 


B 


c 


D 




24. 


The yellow cup 


A 


B 


c 


D 




25. 


The woman is not sitting. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




26. 


The baby is sleeping. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




27. 


The cat is under the chair. 


A ' 


B 


c 


D 




28. 


Tlie boy was kicked by the horse. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




29. 


The woman is eating. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




30. 


The boy was hit by the girl. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




31. 


The cat and the dog. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




32. 


The gre(^n airplane. 


. A 


B 


c 


D 




33. 


The baby is in the" bed. 


A 


B 


c 


D 




34. 


2 books 


A 


B 


c 


D 




35. 


The man is not sleepiiig. 


A 


B 


c 


D 
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NAME: 



RECEPTIVE COMMUNICATION SCALE 
VERBS 

DATE: 



SCHOOL: 


AID: 




YES 


NO 


1. 


The woman opened the door. 


A 


B 


C 


2. 


The girl is spilling the milk. 


A 


B 


C 


3. 


The girl will eat. 


A 


B • 


c 


4, 


The boy will jump. 


A 


' E . 


n 


5. 


The man is working. 


A 


B 


C 


6. 


The girl caught the ball. 


A 


, B 


c 



7. 


The girl will sit. 


A 


B 


C 


8. 


The girl climbed the tree. 


A 


B 


C 


9. 


The boy is pulling the wagon. 


A 


B 


c 



10. 


The woman is washing. 


A 


B 


C 


11. 


The girl will push the boy. 


A 


B 


c 


12. 


The boy fell. 


A 


B 


c 



13. The girl is throwing the airplane. ABC 

14. The boy will drop the ice cream. ABC 

15. The boy carried the dog. ABC 
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Articulation. Test 
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Articulation Test - Raters* Word List 
AIRPLANE BOAT DOG HAT 

APPLE BOOK DOOR MAN 

BED CAT EYE 

BIRD CUP FISH 

BLUE DISH FIVE 



MILK 

pie' 

FIG 



POP 

RED 

SHOE 

TOP 

TWO 
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APPENDIX D 
Sample Page 
Matching Familiar Figures Test 
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APPENDIX E 



Parent Information and Attitude Scale 



If) 9 



foft tumn or mum tmasud anmm 



OoMld V. Brom, rh.9. 
iMMlatt >gofi— or 
llM Qtt4mtm tdMol 
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ItaM of ocganiMtlon or Mttlog mt which you ncaivtd thife ^scIomIm 



ran I. 



VoUt PImm do not put your n«M or addxtM on this fohi. All iafonutloB vtll 
ho tro«tod eonf IdtntiaUy nd will bo uood only for p u rpoaoo of ocloatlf ic 
roooarch. 

1. lost UmI* ^ FomU 2. Toor of hirth S. Toor of jterrlato ^ 

4. LlTing with opouM at opouoo at pvaaant tlaa. Too Mo • 

5. Marrlod aoro than oaeo. Too »o ______ 

#• Zf aarrlod aoro than ooeo* van pt o Tlo uo Mrriato ondod bocanso oft 
Ooath ___^ Divoreo _____ Othor (ploaao otato) ___^ 

?• Drav a eirdo around tho nuiri>or of joara of achoolias jou havo oonplatad. 
U34S67d 123 4 1234 1234 

Crado fehool High School Colloc^ OraduaC» Itork 

S. Hallgtoua afflUatloai 

F rotoatant J oifloh . 

CathoUc -Othor ! 



9. Froaant fanlly Ineona (annual) 

■ undar $3,000 

3.000 to 4.999 

5,000 6.999 

7.000 to 8.999 

9.000 to 10.999 



.11.000 to 14.999 
'15,000 or ovor 



10. luob«i4*a occupation (Bo apodflc auch aa Druf Itora Claxfct Oollat* Fcofaoaor. 
AutoMobllo KachanlCt ate.) i 



11. Ulfa'a occupation 

Full tlaa Part tlM 

Itotai In tha followlnt questiooo tho diild rafarrad to ia alvajra jronr hMurlng 
lapairad child. 

12. Ghild'a pooition in tha faaily (lot bom. 2nd. ate.) 

13. ChiU*a birtbdata _______ if* 



14. Afo of child whan hiBoring looa oecncod .______^ «aa dlagnoood 

IGi 



Bov Mny phytlcltns or sfHiciallsta did you Title Won httfliit loot #iO 
l&ntlfitd 

16. 0#tn« of child U hearlos loss: Profound ^ 8«?«ro ttodtrto ^ 

Mild Averago loao for spooch f requondos (If knoimj 

Right ear dB Uf t ear dB 

^ H*^^ Htotrlng , 

17 • To whoa did you originally go vhea you auapoctod a homrlng looot 
radiatrlclan Otologist 



Qaaaral Practitioner Haarlog Aid Daalar 

Aiidlologiat _ . Spoach & Hearing Cantar 
Friand or rala):lva Ofchar 



10. Hbat diagnoaea other than bearing loaa vera given; e.g. ntntal ratardatloop 
*'alo« davalopaent** . 

By ulioai . 



19« Who gave the dlagnoals of hearing Isapairvent? 



20« Are any aanbara of ttlf(2'a fanlly deaf or hard of bearing (Do not iaduda 
elderly relati^eo vho lest hearing late in life) 

— State ralatiocahlp ' Wo. 



21. Are an; Matibera of Busband^a fanlly deaf or hard of hearing 

— State ralatlonahip ^..........^^.^.....^.^^.^.........^...^ We 



22, When you were a younsstar did you kncr^ any deaf children or adultat 
Tea Ito 

23. During any part of your Hf o hcvo you known a deaf pereont Tea . Wo 
If Tea» give nairA{3) 



24* Prior to the dlaccxveiv of your child* a hearing loaa had you ever aeen a 

aMtgaaina or journal about deaf children or adulta? Tea No ^^^^^^^^ 
If Tea, giva nano(o) 



Jt5. .Since leamlna; of your cMld^a Icpairaant have ycu read any of the folloniag: 

(Please check those irhich you hcva read) 

Ai»erlc:>n Ancilo of the Ueaf . Teacl:er of the Deaf 

' Deaf Aoarican (Silent Uorfcer) . Volte RavlaNr 

_ Exception'^l Cdldrca Other ^ 

. Eooica Specify title (irr) . 

26* Do you aubacribc to c^y c^? LLe ebcvfe perilodXcala? Tea ____ Ho 



If Tea^ e^ve n3r)ie(c)) end Icrgth of tii&e during which you have auhacribed« 
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JXJTB: The following qu«§tiODs m«um that your child is pratratly •nrolUd la • 
protrw for tht h««rlng lapaircd. If this is not ths cass, sasvsr CIm 
qusstions la tert» of ths progrsa your child will b« •ntsring. 

27. At what sgs did your child begin his education as a hearlsg l^^«irs4 child 



26, Have you ever vlalted a school or class for hearing lap aired diildc«n other 

than the one in which your child la enrolled? Yes . m> 

If Yes, please give oaaeCs) ^ _ _ ' 

Age level (8 ) of class (ea) visited 



29, Please give the naoea of at least three other schools, classesi or prograns 
(in this atate) that your child could have been enrolled ia If you had not 
chosen the one he is presently attending _ 



30. Bow did you flrat hear about the program your child is attendingT 



31. Did anyone encourage you to send your child to his present sdioolt 
Tes ITo<' 

, If Yes, stato relationship of the persoa(s) 



32, Bars you visited your child's clasarocn? Yes Ko . If yes, spproxiaately 

how aany times 

33. Ess anyone sugeested that you enroll your child' in a program other than the ons 

he is attending? Yes ■ Wo If Yas, what was the relationship of that 

person to you endswhat type of programCa) did he (aha) suggest?. 



54* Would you pleese rata the anoirnt of confidsnca you have that you aade the 
correct decision in plcdns your child in the progran he is now atteadingt 

, , Very confident 

., Fairly confident 

______ Slight lack of ccnfidonco 

_^_____ Serious lade of confidence 

35. Heve you seen eny televlaion p^csrama about deaf children or adnlta or with 
a deaf character? Yea Ho " 

36. Which of the following ccnditlv^a do you feel is chs aost educationally handicapped 
for a young child? (Ounck one) 

Peafneao Cerebral Palsy 

_BUndness UieuMtic Pever 
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37 • Wilt does the navw Gallaudot mean to yiiu? 

\ 

! 

38. Art you m ne&ber of the Alexander Graha4 Bell Aaeoclatloo for the Deeft 
Tee No 



39t Do you belong to any aasodatlon of parents of deaf or hard of h^nrlng chlldreaT 
Tea .....^^^ No If yea, give name (a) - 



40« Have you eVer known a deaf person %dx> ia a parent of deef or beerlng childrenT 
Tea Ho 
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YOCR CHILD THIITI TIAJEtS FROH NOW 



P*rt IX. 



Nhat Mill row child be doing thirty ymn ttam now? Knotfing child, you My b« 
abl« to aeko soiw good guestea. Plact an (X) in th« colina whltii indlcatM th* d«gn« 
ot chance you feel there is that the atataMOt will ba a true d«scriptioa of your child 
thirty yeara from now; If you and your apouaa diaagraa* give both aacvera and place 
an (H) after husband 'a choice and ( W) for wife' a 





111 


Fairly 
good 
chance 


Some 
chance 


A ' 
litUa 
chaaea 


Mo chance 
at all 


la Will h€ a college f^radtuite 












2* Will have speech that la easily 
understood by tiost people 












3. Mill read at about fifth 

or sixth trade level or below 












4 a mil use sign language as his 
preferred neaxia of communica** 
tlon 












S« HIU have more deaf friends 
thnn hi^arlns friends 












6» Will be active In ?TA, 
aotaryt Klwanls or other 
sls&llar organisations 






• 






7. Will know htQ reiffbbors 












8a Will be thought of as having 
normal hearing by people vho 
»eet him - 












9. Will h&ve graduated from a 
regular hlfth school - 












10. Will drive a car 












11a Will defend en speech reading 
more th&n on hin hearing 










— — 


12 a Will be tparricd to a person 
vr*th noiTi.**! he&rln<^ 












13a Will be employed in a semi* 
skilled cr skilled job 
rather than a profession 












14 a Will be clocc to his 
brothers and sictera 












15 a Will liave difficulty in 
usinft EnfflisU correctly 












16a Will be in cood health 












17 # Will use bctl: oral and 
.Bsnual conutjnl .nation 












18. Will keen in touch with me 












19. Will belong to organisations 
of deaf and hard of hearlna 
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Pftrt XZI. 



Kany atAteaumts and opinion* hav* baan axpraaaad about haartng handicapped 
saopla. Wa are Intereatad In laarnlng tha raactlona that you, aa tha patant of a 
hearing lapalred child, would hava to tba following a^ataaanta. Plaaaa ra«d aach 
«tataaant carafully. Circle the latter in front of the reapooaa which beat 
erpreaaea what you think of or wiould do about the atataaant. 

Xq coapletlng this fora, pleoae keep the folloijdLng pointa in aiad: 



1. 




2. 



1 GG 
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X. Al«xa3d«r Grahiw B«ll, lsv«nt;or of th« telephoM mA ttront 8<Vpoit«r of ttiTltInt 
tpooch to dtt«f chlldr«a, oneo o«ld that flaftr •poUiat vm tlM fattMt «ad 
gtost offlclent wqy to tMch l«ngii«go to tfoaf chlldrts 
I think h« VM probably right 

I find It difficult to bellevt thtt b« «ver daid that 
Bt iMAit this only for retarded or aXoir laaralog daaf chlldrao 
Thia la Intaresting but probably otada aoM raaaarch to proipa It or diaprova 
It 

Such a atataaent proves that ha oavar truly baliavad la the lav<nrtattea of 
apaaeh 

t. Stucklaaa and Birch (University of Pittsburgh) report that their atudy haa 
indicated that manual coasnmlcation (sign language end finger apelUng) doea 
not hinder the development of speech in young deaf child 

a* like to get the opinion of the principal of i«y child*a achool on that 

b. Thia la reassuring because l*ve irondared about that 
c« They probably didn*t do a very careful study 

d. They mean that thia is true if the child haa already developed apeach 

before he la e^iosed to manual cocammication 
e» Thia oounda like propaganda to m 

3* There is so mch disagreeaMint about education of the deaf that tiie beat thing 

to do la: 

a. Be cure I've picked the beat achool and then get inforwtloo fres that 
school' a ataff 

h.. Seed everything I can and then just trust that I've done the right thing 

c. Find out what, approach haa the nost siqiportere and try that flrat 

d. Baaliae that vhat eesna to be best for othera nay not be beat for «y child 
ft« Read everything Z con and than get the opinion of a admil principal, or 

auperlntendent 

4# Soatfi people have said that many fever deaf people than hearing people are able 
to go to college 

Thie is probebly true beceuae of the deaf child 'e difficulty in learning 
Thia la only true if the deaf child gats the wrong eleaentary education 
CoUegea shouldn't be alloi^ed to diacrlsinate againat the deaf that vay 
Those people are talking about prevloua generationa and an imavare of curreat 
progress 

Thie eeew quite logical to t&a 



1G.7 



b. 
c. 
d. 



c. 

d. 
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5. Al«xud«r Grah«a Ull said, "I think th« um of th« slgft liofiustt yUX- to oat 
of axltttancd very aoon". 

«» Ihle h«a happetied 

b. This stacetaent just showa hou wrong Ball could ba 

c. This will happen eoon bacauae of our batter t*«chins a^tboda 

d. Ball would navar have said that / 

•I Thla Is why it la unnacaasary for ny chlldran to laarb signs 

6. Moat daaf people marry a deaf parson 
a* Thla is not true 

b. If this is true* it is because of the coasMinicatioa barrier iaposad by daaf- 
ness 

c. This is true only if the deaf have bean segregated fro* contact irlth hearing 
people 

d« This is fine if it's iriiat the deaf want 

e. This will not be true of ny child because we're treating him as a nonuO. 
person 

7. If a frier>d of nine discovered that her child was deaf 

a. I'd tell her about the achool ay child laHtiT"' 

b. I'd suggest some things she should rsad about the different types of prograaa 
Ci I would syopathiBe with her but not interfere with her right to aaka har 

own decision 

d. I'd try to get to her before people filled her with wrong information 

a. I would feel obligated to share with her tha satisfaction I have now that 
I've found the right program 

8. It is reported that many deaf adults who do not have intelligible speech are 
succesafully enployed and well adjusted. 

a. There are rare exceptions 

b. This does not surprise me 

c. They would be even more successful if they could spesk 

d. I don't think this is true 

a. Statements like this should not be made as they will discourage parents from 
teaching their child to talk 

9. An oral teacher of the deaf claims that many deaf children can't laam to apeak 
ai^d lipread. 

a. The statement is false and I csn't believe a teacher would say that 

b. She probably doesn't know the methods used at my child's school 

c. That's true ~ she means retarded and visually handicapped daaf children 

d. She shouldn't be allowed to teach 
a« I agree - some can but many can't 
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10. Onm of the dleadvontaeea of getting together vlth other petente vfaote 

children are In iny child* 9 school is: 

I know what they think - I-varnt to hear the other side 
No one of us has the same problens as another parent 
There are no disadvantagee 
It requires time away from my cvn family 
We i&ight support each other* 9 mia takes 

11« A deaf adult aaya that he and his deaf friends don't think speech is Vttty * 

Inportant « 

a. He and his friends probahly have i^oor speech sour grapes 

b. I can^t imagine anyone,- deaf or hearing, saying that 

c«; Poesibly he and hl8 friends have found satisfactory adjustaent without 
speech 

d« This is what can happen If a child is sent to the Wrong type of school 

a. This is an unf ortuxiate hut very coasoon stateaient 

12. Ve all have too little time. Because of this I should devote wy short read* 
ing time to: 

a* Books and ax^tlcles whose authors know what they're talking about 

b. Topics other than deafness because I have faith in iiy child's school 

c. Learning about methods of teaching the deaf which I disagree with 

d. Controversial articles *^ so I can defend the correct approach 

e. Books on manual communication so I can get to know wy child better 

13« Moat deaf people prefer to associate with other deaf people rather than 
hearing people* 

a. This la not true 

b. This will not be true of my child if I raise him right 

c« I imagine this is tru^ - they understand each other's speech easier 
d. This is why deaf children should bo taught with regular children 
«i If they are happy doing this - that's fine 

14. The prinary function oS an educational prograss of hearing impaired children 

la to: 

a« Provide short term help which will enable the child to enter a regular 
school trlth hearing children 

b. Teach the children to hear better 

c. Develop speech and cpeechreading skills 

d. Provide appropriate Instruction in acadeodc skills » reading^ 
language, writing 

e. Present opportunities for association with hearing children 
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Ikiivtnlcy of itlMMset* 
SMMXch aod Dtmlopaent Caour 
Donald F. Uoona, Fh.D. 

Us av« iiit«rMC«d In •valuatlng w^ra in vfaidi paopl* rwct to dlf formt 

iMTdo« On oada pnga there la a dLffarant word to ba judgod by a n«Mbar of 

pain of adjactlraa. Tou cbould nake a Judsaant for •vty adjactlva pair. 

' If jott foal tha vDcd vary dpae to ooa and, you aliottld aaxfc your 

papar Ilka dtla': 

bad X 3 I « » I - t : good 

or 

bod ; : : : t t X t (ood 

If yon fasl tha trard la eloso to ona and but not axtraaaly ao« you ahould 
Back ycfsr paper lika thisx 

otnms t r t i t : t » waak 

atroas : t t t t X i t waak 

If you faal tho word is a llttlo bit ralatad to ona adjactlva* yon ahould 
nark your papar Uka thiet 

faat t t X : : 8 t i alow 

or 

faat : t t t X ; i : alow 

If /cu fcal tho word la not doae to altbar adjactlva or that tha 
adjactlvaa naka no aonos xrlth tiifi iTord, you ahould nark your papar Uka thlat 
aafo t ; f v t t x ; dangaroua 
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fOINTS TO RBHEMIER 

1. KKSfOND TO EVEKT LINR, DO MOT SKIP AHY. 

2. DOH*T CUiCK an LINE UOSB TUAH ONCE. 

3. HOBS QUICKLY. 

4. OaN*T LOOK BACK OR T8I TO IBMEHBER HOW YOU RESPOUDED 190 OTHER WOHDS. 

5. BE SURE TO llAKB TOUR KARXS ON THE LINES. 

THIS MOT THIS 
t t X t : t :X I : 
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PRt;SCHOOL 
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good 



bad 



sad 



happy 



dirty 



r 1 pnn 



nice 



artful 



fair 



unfair 



disagreable 



apreable 



valuable 



worthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



unimportant 
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good : : : : : : bad 



sad : : ; ; ; : happy 



dirty : : : : : : cIaati 



nice : : : : : : awful 



fair : : : : : : unfair 



di^agreable : : : : : ao;reable 



valuable : : : : : _: ▼•jorthless 



boring : : : : fun 



1>L u<ln o i. 1 ; : : : : unp reductive 



useful :_ : : : : : useless 



harmful , : : : : : beneficial 



Important : : : : : : unimportant 
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INTh]GRATIOl\l OF a D\l.aF CHILD 
INTO A HEARING CLASS 
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good 



bad 



sad 



. happy 



dirty 



clean 



nice 



aTzful 



fair 



unfair 



disagreable 



ap^reable 



valuable 



vTorthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



unimportant 
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SPEECHREADING— LIFREADIWG 



good 



bad 



sad 



hanpy 



dirty 



clean 



nice 



fair 



unfair 



disagreable 



apreable 



valuable 



vTorthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



unimportant 
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HEARIi^G AID 

,c;ood : : : : : : bad 

sad I : : : : : happv 

dirty : : : t : : clean 

nice : : : : : : artful 



fair 



dlsaf^reable 



valiiab le 



boring 



productive 



useful 



harmful 



important :^ : : * ' unlmnortant 



1 ( i 



unraxr 



/ 

^/ ; : apreable 



: / : : x/orthless 

-r- 



fun 



unproductive 



tiseless 



beneficial 
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AUDITORY TRAINING 



good 



bad 



sad 



happy 



dirty 



clean 



nice 



avfful 



fair 



unfair 



disagreable 



agreable 



valuable 



worthless 



boring 



piodnrrlve 



fun 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



unimportant 
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SIGNLAIMGUAGE 
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good 



bad 



sad 



haopv 



dirty 



c1 



nice 



artful 



fair 



unfair 



disa<3;reable 



a^re^b le 



valuable 



worthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



linportant 



unimportant 
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FINGERSPELLING 



good 



bad 



sad 



happy 



dirty 



clean 



nice . 



ar-yf 111 



fair 



unfair 



disa^reable 



ao; re able 



valuable 



worthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



-* unimportant 
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HEARING IMPAIRED 
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good 



bad 



sad 



happy 



dirty 



c1 enn 



nice 



airful 



fair 



unfair 



disagreable 



af^reable 



valuab le 



r^orthless 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



useless 



harmful 



beneficial 



important 



unimportant 
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UBAFWhlSS 



good 



sad 



dirty 



nice 



fair 



disagreable 



valuable 



boring 



pioducLl Vf» 



useful 



harmful 



Important 



bad 



hapT)y 
elf* an 



unfair 



ap,reable 



Tjorthlesa 



fun 



unproductive 



useless 



beneficial 



unimportant 
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APPENDIX G 

Longitudinal Test Data^for 
Subjects with Unique Class 
Placement 
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Table 

CMl d A 

SEX; Male ETIOLOGY; Mennln^ltls 

CA ; 7 years 11 mos. AGE. OF ONSET; 2 years 

HEARING LOSS ; 95 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Lelter IQ 


107 








Wise Performance IQ 








117 


ITPA 


164 


191 


172 


174 


Receptive Communication 




40Z 


72Z 


40Z 


Articulation 




32Z 


24Z 


15% 


MRT 






46 




MAT 








42 



184 



186 



Table 
Chil d B 

SEX : Male ' ETIOLOGY : Unknown 

CA; 6 years 3 months AGE OF ONSET: 1 1/2 years 

HEARING LOSS: 80 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Leiter IQ 


119 








Wise Performance IQ 








107 


ITPA 


N.T.* 


196 


189 


198 


Receptive Communication 




55% 


88% 


44% 


Articulation 




50% 


84% 


95% 


MRT 






36 




MAT 








3b 



* Not Testable 
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Table 
Chil d C 

SEX; Female ETIOLOGY; Rubella 

CA; 6 years 5 -months AGE OF ONSET ; Birth 

HEARING LOSS: 78 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


"Letter IQ 


124 








Wise Performance IQ 








110 


ITPA 


199 


N.T.* 


183 


166 


Receptive Communication 




N.T. 


52% 


63% 


Articulation 




N.T. 


52% 


88% 


MRT 






44 




MAT 








42 



* Not Testable 
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Table 
Chil d D 

SEX ; Male ETIOLOGY ; Fever 

CA; 7 years 10 month s AGE OF ONSET; 1/2 year 

HEARING LOSS; 83 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Leiter IQ 


107 








Wise Perfprmance IQ 








115 


ITPA 


203 


198 


187 


198 


Receptive Communication 




65 Z 


62% 


83% 


Articulation 


t 


83Z 


62% 


68% 


MRT 


i , 




37 




MAT 

« 


-i ' 






63 
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189 
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Table 
Child E 

,SEX:_^^ale ETIOLOGY ; Rubella 

CA; 1 years 3 month s AGE OF ONSET; Birth 

HEARING LOSS; 93 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Letter IQ 










Wise Performance IQ 








115 


ITPA 






193 


154 


Receptive Commiinication' 






80 


77 


Articulation 




85% 


81% 


87% 


MRT 






47 




MAT 








60 
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APPENDIX H 



Classroom Observation Schedule 
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Claosroow Observation (Revised) 
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Teacher: Observer: 

Tine Time 

rintrict Late: ^Start Finish 



Ho* of Children Supporting Staff 



DAILY PilOCr.i^': 



Listed belo » are e. nur,l.er uf activities that May be included in the daily program of 

prc-klnder^^nrtcn class. Indicate by nuiv^er the sequence of activities in the session 

observed and the ap.ount of tirae spent on each* Add activities not listed in spaces 
provided* 



Order Activity T'inutes 

F*S* expr. 

r*S* rec. 

/Sis:nin3 expr. 

Signing rec, ^ 

^ l?riting 

Speech 

' Lipreadin^ 

Auditory Trng, 



Crdar /ctivity 



Re ad in r, 
HeadineGS 

ITuMber Work 

Free pl.^.y 

r:olc Tal:i.n<r 
Date £: 

i^eather chech 
Croup 

Edscussion 
Stor3'" tiT!C 
Toiletin'r 
Srlack 



Kest period 



Inutes Order Activitv 



I''lnuta<3 
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EQUIP! lEKT Aim MATERIALS 



Listed below ore iraterials and cquiptncnt that may be found In a pre-kinderp,artcn 
classroom. Check "V.csc f.cen in this classroom (x) and double check those used 
during the observation period (xx) . Add items not listed in the spaces provided. 



Large blocks 


1 

i Junplc R^na, climbing 


Color charts 


Small unit blocks 


j ladder 

Carpent^ bench 


Labels 


Books 


Water pljay utinslls 


Picture puzzles 


Record player, tape 


Rhythm band instruments 


Lotto gnnes 


recorder 
Paints 


Puppets \. 


Flannel board 


Crayons 


\ 

Wlieel toy$ 


Plants 


Pencils 


Readiness 'workbooks 


Live' animals 


Feltpens 


Readiness materials 


Manipulative toys 


Play dough 


Ditto nasters 


Her than? ton Chnrt 


Clsy 


\ 

\ 

AV projectots 


Fitzgerald Key 


Scissors 


Overhead projector 




Housekeeping comer 


Auditory unit^ 




Dress-^up clothes 


Audiograms 




Pupil name cards 


Pupil records ^ 






' \ 

1 





I 
i 

I 
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COKa^HJNTCATION ANALYSIS 



Child to Child Child to Teacher Teacher to Child 



Finccr- 
Spelling 

Sign- 
language 

Oral- 
Aural 

Coiabined 



Written 



Gestures 



1 2 3 A 5 6 7* 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


-i 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


12 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 


1 2 3 A 5 6 7 



* 1-7 

Never to Frequently 



Child to Aide 



Aide to Child 



Finger- 
Spelling 

Sign- 
Language 

Oral- 
Aur^ 

Combined 



V/ritten 
Gentui^es 



1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 7 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 7 


12 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 7 


1 2 3 It 5 6 T 


1 2 3 It 5 6 7 
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Never to Frequently 

CLASSP vO OI-y ORCANTZATION 

1. Teacher plans activities for the group as a whole. -----123456 7 

2. Teacher singles put individual children for: tutoring 1234567 

3* supporting 1234567 

A. Teacher shifts the organizational pattern 
(individual - small groups - entire group) 

according to the activity. -----------------12345 6 7 

5. Teacher shifts the organizational pattern 
(individual - small groups - entire group) 

according to the needs of the children. ----------- 12 3456 7 

6. Spontaneous, independent work by the children does occur. --123456 7 

7. Spontaneous independent work by the children is allowed. --123456 7 

8. The program gives an Impression of good planning. - - - -1234567 
9» The program appears to be well executed. ----------123456 7 

. , USE Or nUPronilNG STAFF . 

10. Support-ins Staff v/orks in a supportive manner. 1234567 

11* Supporting Staff performs housekeeping functions. ---- ^1234567 

12. Supporting Staff assists in maintaining discipline. ----- 123456 7 

13. Supporting Staff prepares teaching Wterials. - -- -- -- -1234567 

14. Supporting Staff has responsibility for special portions 
of the educational program. ---------------- 1234567 

15. Teacher and Supporting Staff function as a team, shifting 
responsibilities according to the needs of the children. 1234567 

J 

DISCIPL Ii.T. & CL\SSROQM RELATIONSHIPS 

*16, Teacher admonishes the children for inlsbehavior . - -- -- - 7654321 

*17. Teacher threatens and cajoles. - - ^ 7654321 

*18. Teacher controls through reiteration of the expectations 

of "good" and "grown-up" boys and g^'rls. 765 4 32 1 

^ _ ^ Never to Frequently 
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\ Never to Frequently 

19 • Conforming \ehavlor is rewarded. --123A56 7 

20, Teacher avoids problems by changing the pace of the program.- 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 

\ 

21. Teacher quickly reprimands those vjho depart from the group 

pattern. - - ^ 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 

* 22. The children cooperate readily. 123A56 7 

*23. A laissez-faire attitude prevails in the classroom. 765A321 

24. Teacher places restrictions on the childrens behavior. -123A567 

STRUCTURIInG PRQGR/aM 

'25. Teacher emphasizes diverse experiences for general enrichment. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

26. Children's activities have discernable objectives related 

to apparent needs. ---------------------1234567 

27. Teacher relies primarily on children's responses to determine 

her teaching goal at a given time. 123 4567 

28. Teacher evidenced specific instructional goals. ~- -12345 67 

29. Teacher focuses attention on the objectives: 

71irough defining the time period of the activity. 123 ''i 567 

30. Through the use of special materials. 123456 7 

*31. Through prescribing the child's responses. 7654321 

32. Teacher utilizes both enriching experiences and 

instructional activities. • -123456 7 

ENCOURx\GIKG L/vNGUAGE AND SPEECH DEVELOP^IENT 

33. Teacher takes advantage of spontaneous language learning 
opportunities. -------------- -1234567 

34. Teacher makes provisions for language development: 

Through discussions, question and ansv;cr period. -123456 7 

35. Through planned exposure to concepts. 1234567 

36. Teacher gives the child controlled practice in the use of 
selected terms and concepts in order to establish specified 

language patterns. ----1234 5 67 

Never to Frequently 
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Never to Frequently 

REACTING TO PUPIL NEEDS 

37. In planning and carrying out the program, teacher takes 

into account: The developmental status of the children. ----1234567 

38. The children's particular impairments. 1234567 

39. Teacher modifies her behavior to the childrens' needs and 

reacts: In small groups --------------------1234567 

40. Entire group ^ 1234567 

41. Individually -1234567 

42. Teacher uses his capacity to receive childrens communications. -1234567 
*43. Teacher domineers ; ' 1234567 

Never to Frequently 
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